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Important 


McGrRAW-HILL 
Books 


THE CHEMISTRY AND METALLUR- 
GY OF MISCELLANEOUS MA- 
TERIALS— 


Thermodynamics 


Edited by Laurence L. Quit, Michigan 
State College. National Nuclear Energy 
Series. Plutonium Project Record. Divi- 
sion IV. Volume 19B. 352 pages, $3.00 


An important new volume in the Na- 
tional Nuclear Energy Series of special 
interest to chemists. The papers which 
make up this book include surveys of 
the thermodynamic properties of the 
elements and many compounds, includ- 
ing those of the rare earths. 


VACUUM EQUIPMENT AND TECH- 
NIQUES 


Edited by A. Gururie and R. K. WAKER- 
LING, University of California. National 
Nuclear Energy Series. Electromagnetic 
Separation Project. Division I. Volume 1. 
270 pages, $2.50 


A compilation of observations and 
studies made in the course of develop- 
ing vacuum equipment for use in elec- 
tromagnetic separation plants. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ELEC- 
TRICAL DISCHARGES IN MAG- 
NETIC FIELDS 


Edited by A. Gururie and R. K. WAKER- 
uinc. National Nuclear Energy Series. 
Electromagnetic Separation Project. Divi- 
sion I. Volume 5. 376 pages, $3.50 


Deals with the contributions of the 
California Radiation Laboratory, pri- 
marily emphasizing the case of elec- 
trical discharges in vapors of uranium 
compounds, 


ATOMIC PHYSICS 


By WOLFGANG FINKELNBURG, Research 
Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. In- 
ternational Series in Pure and Applied 
Physics. In press 


Covers the whole field of nuclear, 
atomic, molecular and solid-state phy- 
sics from the atomistic point of view, 
and stresses the theoretical relations 
between the fields. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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THE CURTAILMENT OF THE AEC 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


On December 16, the Atomic Energy Commission announced a 
drastic reduction in its fellowship program. This was a result of 
the reluctance of the National Academy of Sciences to handle 
the selection of the fellows after the passage of the O'Mahoney 
Rider extending loyalty investigation to fellows working in non- 


secret fields. 


The essential portions of the correspondence on 


this subject between the Commission and the Academy is pre- 


sented below. 


ery that an avowed Communist, 

Hans Freistadt, had been award- 
ed an AEC fellowship for non-secret 
work precipitated a Congressional in- 
vestigation of the Commission’s fellow- 
ship program. During the debates Con- 
gressional concern over the award of 
government bounty to educate subver- 
sives was countered with the concern 
of educators and scientists lest a “polit- 
ical means test” be imposed on edu- 
cational grants. 

Opposition to the proposed FBI in- 
vestigation of all AEC fellows was 
voiced during the Fellowship hearings 
by Mr. Lilienthal and by Dr. Detlev 
Bronk, representing the National Re- 
search Council, the branch of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences responsible 
for the selection of the fellowship- 
holders. They were joined by Dr. A. N. 
Richards, President of the National 
Academy of Sciences, by Dr. Alan 
Gregg, of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, Chair- 
man of the AEC’s Advisory Committee. 
Their testimony was summarized in 
the June-July, 1949, issue of the Bul- 
letin. 

During the hearings on the AEC in- 
vestigation, Dr. Enrico Fermi and Dr. 
Lee A. DuBridge warned against the 
danger of extending secrecy regula- 
tions into ever-widening areas of sci- 
ence and of introducing ‘‘police-state” 
methods into the education of Amer- 
ican youth (see Bulletin, August-Sep- 
tember, 1949, pp. 247-50, 254). 

On August 2, Senator O’Mahoney’s 
rider to the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill for 1950 passed the Sen- 
ate. This legislative amendment re- 
quires full FBI investigation for all 
AEC fellows, regardless of whether 
their research requires access to secret 


[ N MAY of last year, the discov- 
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data or is purely basic research in- 
volving no classified material. 

On September 27, Carroll L. Wilson, 
General Manager of the AEC, wrote 
to Dr. Richards, President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, asking that 
the Academy and the National Re- 
search Council make recommendations 
concerning the future scope and charac- 
ter of the fellowship program. 

Dr. Richards’ reply of November 2 
follows: 


DR. RICHARDS’ LETTER 
NOVEMBER 2, 1949 


The question has been made the sub- 
ject of lengthy discussion by the Coun- 
cil of the Academy; the opinions of 
the entire membership of the Academy 
have been solicited; and at two busi- 
ness sessions of the Academy at its 
meeting in Rochester, October 24-26, 
the question was thoroughly debated 
and the sense of the meeting ascer- 
tained. 

The attached statement was drawn 
up by the Council of the Academy and 
submitted for discussion to those mem- 
bers of the Academy who attended the 
autumn meeting. It may be regarded 
as representing the opinion of the 
Council and of a large majority of the 
members who have had the opportunity 
of discussing it. 


STATEMENT ON AEC FELLOWSHIPS 
PREPARED BY COUNCIL OF THE 
NAT'L ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


In our opinion the requirement of 
FBI investigation and Atomic Energy 
Commission clearance is ill-advised for 
those fellows who neither work on 
secret material, nor are directly pre- 
paring for work on Atomic Energy 

















Commission projects. We are convinced 
that by this restriction the value of 
the broad program has been greatly 
reduced; we have grave doubt whether 
the continuance of the Atomic Energy 
Commission fellowship program thus 
restricted is in the national interests. 
In these views we concur with the 
opinion expressed by the Executive 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil. 

Since we hold these views, we be- 
lieve that the National Research Coun- 
cil should not accept the responsibility 
for administering the altered fellow- 
ship program. 

We hope that, to the extent to which 
the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
tinues the program, it will find it pos- 
sible to administer it without our help. 
Nevertheless, in the measure in which 
our advice in one form or another may 
prove necessary to the Commission, we 
recognize an obligation to provide such 
advice. 

We would further urge the Atomic 
Energy Commission to take all proper 
steps to see that these restrictive pro- 
visions be omitted from future legis- 
lation. We, in turn, shall make known 
to the Government of the United States 
the reasons for the views here ex- 
pressed. 


ANNEX (FOR INFORMAL 
DISCUSSION) 


1. We hope the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission will itself operate this pro- 
gram. 

2. We regard it as a proper func- 
tion to advise on setting up Atomic 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


L. A. DuBridge 


For several years, with the opening of each new session of Con- 
gress, the ''Bulletin'’ has urged the passage of legislation establish- 
ing a National Science Foundation to give Federal support to 
basic science. The author of the following article is President of 
the California Institute of Technology and a member of the 
Advisory Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission. 


FTER four years of waiting and 
A working there is still no Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

This failure of the National Science 
Foundation legislation to pass might 
easily lead one to suppose either that 
this proposal was not of very great 
importance to national welfare, or else 
that it had stirred up an extremely ac- 
tive opposition. Yet neither of these 
suppositions is true. The proposed 
Foundation is of vital importance to 
the nation, and it has not encountered 
major opposition. It apparently suf- 
fers solely from its own inertia. No 
individual or group in Congress has 
taken the responsibility of pushing this 
particular piece of legislation over the 
many obstacles which stand in the way 
of its passage and approval. 

Time is now running out. Unless 
the present bill before the House of 
Representatives is passed at the next 
session of the 81st Congress, the chances 
of ever having a Science Foundation 
may be small indeed. 

On the other hand, at no time dur- 
ing the past four years has this legis- 
lation been as close to final passage 
and approval as it is now. The ball 
is almost at the goal-line, and a final 
determined effort should put it over. 
In this effort every scientist and every 
friend of science can play a part. 

The case for a Science Foundation 
has never been more adequately stated 
than in the original Bush Report, Sci- 
ence, the Endless Frontier. The ar- 
guments set forth in that report are as 
sound today as when first presented. 
In fact, four years of experience have 
strengthened some of the most essen- 
tial arguments for an independent 
Foundation. 

It is not necessary to relate in detail 
the history of the Science Foundation 
legislation.1 Shortly after the publica- 


1A review of the National Science Foundation 
legislation appeared in the Bulletin in January, 
1949. See also articles by Talcott Parsons (Bul- 
letin, November, 1946) and by Don Price (Bul- 
letin, October, 1947). 


tion of the Bush Report several bills 
were introduced in Congress, all sim- 
ilar in their ultimate purpose. They 
differed from each other in important 
ways in the organizational setup of 
the proposed Foundation and in the 
provisions inserted which were pur- 
ported to ensure a fair and equitable 
distribution of the Foundation funds. 
It is, in fact, on this organizational 
problem that the legislation has found 
its most severe stumbling blocks. It 
was solely on the basis of its adminis- 
trative setup that the bill which ac- 
tually passed the 80th Congress was 
vetoed by President Truman. This veto 
was a serious setback for the Foun- 
dation proposal and a serious disap- 
pointment to those who had hoped that 
the Foundation organization could be 
rather thoroughly insulated from polit- 
ical control. 





Nevertheless, a reasonably satisfac- 
tory substitute bill was introduced in- 
to the 8lst Congress, has passed the 
Senate, and has been reported out of 
committee in the House. It is now 
bottled up in the Rules Committee. 
There is every reason to believe that 
if the Rules Committee could be per- 
suaded to report it out to the floor of 
the House, it would pass easily and 
be approved by the President. 

It is possible that one reason for 
the lack of action by the House at the 
last session is a feeling on the part 
of some congressmen that, since the 
scientists have been relatively quiet 
recently about this legislation, the need 


for it may have passed and scientists 
have now lost interest. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. If scientists and others have 
not been active in urging the passage 
of the present bill, it is only because 
they felt that its passage was already 
assured and that no further effort 
was required. Obviously, now is the 
time when all those who favor this 
legislation should make their views 
known promptly and vigorously to mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

But what is the argument that the 
need for this legislation is even greater 
today than it was four years ago? 
Many laymen have observed the funds 
which have been devoted to “scientific 
research” by the military services and 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
are led to believe that science now has 
all the money that can be used. 

But this is only a superficial view 
of the actual situation. In the first 
place, the funds which have been de- 
voted to “scientific research” by the 
military services and the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission have gone largely into 
applied science and weapon develop- 
ment rather than into basic science. 
Over half a billion dollars a year is 
now being spent by the military serv- 
ices for “research and development.” 
However, the only agency of the De- 
partment of Defense which has de- 
veloped a major program in funda- 
mental science in the universities is 
the Office of Naval Research, and its 
budget for this purpose is only around 
$20,000,000 a year. Important though 
this ONR program has been to post- 
war science, this is a totally inadequate 
sum for building a strong foundation 
of basic science in this country. Fur- 
thermore, it is unlikely that even this 
budget can be maintained by ONR, 
for as defense expenditures are re- 
duced, the pressure for eliminating long- 
range research which cannot yield im- 
mediate benefits in terms of new weap- 
ons will become more and more irresist- 
ible. ONR set out in the first place 
only to “hold the fort” while the Sci- 
ence Foundation was being established. 
It will be unable to hold the fort very 
much longer. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, too, 
is spending large sums for research 
and development. Much important re- 
search in the fields related to nuclear 
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energy is being pursued in the AEC 
laboratories. Also AEC has contrib- 
uted to university research through 
transfer of funds to ONR to help 
support its program. There is some 
hope that the AEC program of the 
direct support of university research 
may be gradually increased. On the 
other hand, the AEC support of a 
program of research fellowships has 
been dealt a crippling and possibly a 
lethal blow by the O’Mahoney rider 
to the AEC appropriations bill, re- 
quiring FBI investigation of fellow- 
ship-holders. The National Academy 
of Sciences has now declined to con- 
tinue its administration of the full pro- 
gram and hundreds of promising young 
scientists may be unable to continue 
their studies. 

This situation brings out in a dra- 
matic way the dangers of allowing basic 
scientific research and the training of 
scientists to be dependent wholly for 
its support on government agencies 
whose primary mission is the develop- 
ment of military weapons. If there are 
those who, three or four years ago, 
hoped that military support of science 
might turn out to be reasonably satis- 
factory after all, their hopes must cer- 
tainly now have been dashed. Two 
essential points need to be emphasized 
in this connection: 

1. Science can never be broadly or 
adequately supported as long as its 
support is a purely incidental function 
of an agency whose primary mission is 
the development of military strength. 
As long as science is a step-child of 
the military, it will suffer in dignity; 
it will suffer through lack of assur- 
ance of long-term support; it will be 
under pressure to yield practical re- 
sults; and, even at best, only those 
fields of science which seemed to yield 
some hope of eventual practical results 
can benefit. 

2. Science can never reach its full 
flowering as long as it suffers under, 
or is threatened by, the secrecy restric- 
tions which are necessary and appro- 
priate in the military field. 

One would hope that this latter point 
requires no further elaboration. The 
AEC investigation of last summer and 
the passage of the O’Mahoney rider 
constitute sufficient argument for the 
immediate release of basic scientific 
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and educational activities from depend- 
ence on military agencies. There are 
many people who will never under- 
stand why everything undertaken by 
the AEC or the Department of De- 
fense should not be secret. There are 
many who will continue to insist that 
they “see no harm” in having an FBI 
investigation for anyone who has any 
connection with, or receives funds from, 
or might eventually be employed by, 
either of these agencies. No argument 
seems to prevail effectively against such 
views. 

But every scientist knows that if 
a virile basic science is needed in 
this country (and no one can argue 
today that it is not), it must be a 
free science. To be free it must re- 
ceive its major support from agen- 
cies whose primary function is to sup- 
port basic science and from agencies 
which have no connection with secret 
developments. 

The National Science Foundation 
could constitute such an agency. 

There are some who argue that even 
in a National Science Foundation there 
will be a continual battle to maintain 
the freedom of science—freedom from 
political control, freedom from false 
concepts of “security,” freedom from 
crippling and ill-considered adminis- 
trative restrictions. Even with a Sci- 
ence Foundation, it is said, these dan- 
gers will still be present for they are 
inherent in a Government organization. 

One must admit that there are dis- 
advantages in Government support of 
science, and the consequent danger of 
Government control. The private sup- 
port of science and its support by the 
individual states, through state univer- 
sities, should grow rather than decline, 
even if Federal support is available. 
But Federal support is also both es- 
sential and appropriate. Certainly, it 
should not be rejected because of dan- 
gers which may or may not arise. Eter- 
nal watchfulness is always required in 
the defense of freedom in any area. 
If a Science Foundation is created, the 
battle for freedom can take place out 
in the open, unhampered by inappro- 
priate “security” regulations and free 
of the indignity of having basic sci- 
ence treated as a step-child of applied 
science or weapon development. 


President Truman Urges 
Science Foundation 


In his State-of-the-Union Message de- 
livered to Congress on January 4, Presi- 
dent Truman said: 


“To take full advantage of the in- 
creasing possibilities of nature, we must 
equip ourselves with increasing knowl- 
edge. Government has a responsibility 
to see that our country maintains its 
position in the advance of science. As a 
step toward this end, the Congress 
should complete action on the measure 
to create a National Science Founda- 
tion.” 


U.S.-British Cooperation 


On January 3 the British Government 
sent to Washington a series of pro- 
posals for the creation of a new U.S.- 
British-Canadian partnership in the 
production of atomic weapons. It is 
understood that the proposals embrace 
the following points: 

1. The United Kingdom would agree 
not to produce atomic bombs, though it 
might wish to continue its explorations 
into the possibility of developing new 
atomic weapons. 


2. The United Kingdom would agree, 
as Canada has already done, to allow 
its scientists to work with United States 
scientists on the development of atomic 
weapons in this country. 


38. The United States would supply, 
however, “x” number of atomic bombs 
to be stored in the United Kingdom. 


4, British scientists would be in- 
structed to grant to the United States 
all information they possess that might 
be useful in promoting the unified 
atomic weapons project in the United 
States, but they would do so only on 
the basis of a complete exchange of 
atomic information by the United 
States. 


5. The agreement should be for three 
years and should be written and ap- 
proved in such a way that it is not sub- 
ject to various interpretations. 

Any proposals will require Congres- 
sional action to become effective. They 
may require an amendment to the 
Atomic Energy Act. 


“Super Bomb” Discussed 


The question of whether or not great 
effort should be put into the develop- 
ment of an atomic “super bomb” based 
on the condensation of very light ele- 
ments into heavier elements has become 
a subject of public discussion since its 
first public mention by Senator Edwin 
Johnson on November 1. It has been re- 
ported that the matter has been pre- 
sented to President Truman for his de- 
cision. 
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THE BREEDER AND 


THE 


HOMOGENEOUS REACTOR 


Lawrence R. Hafstad 


The atomic bomb development during the war, though primarily 
a problem of physics, could not have been successful without the 
solution of certain difficult problems of chemical engineering. 
Similarly, the present reactor program hinges on successful achieve- 
ment in the chemical field. This aspect of the atomic energy 
program, which is often underestimated, is emphasized in the 
following paper by the the Director of Reactor Development for 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


ME breeding process consists of 
I the production of fissionable ma- 
terial in a reactor in greater 
amount than is used up in the fission 
process which keeps the reactor operat- 
ing. Our hope is for the breeding of 
substantially more fissionable material 
than is consumed as fuel; hence the 
label “Operation Bootstrap.” In - spite 
of implications, breeding is not akin 
to perpetual motion, though it is al- 
most as intriguing. The promise is that 
by feeding a reactor the relatively more 
abundant but non-fissionable U-238 it 
may be possible to keep the reactor al- 
most indefinitely supplied with fuel. 
Yet there is no magic or mystery in- 
volved, the success of the breeding 
process depends directly on the extent 
to which we can reduce neutron losses. 
Uranium happens to come in nature 
in two forms, differing only in atomic 
weight; namely, U-238 and U-235. Only 
the U-235 is fissionable. By the fis- 
sion of U-235 in a reactor containing 
both U-235 and U-238, excess neutrons 
released in the fission of U-235 may 
be captured by the U-238 and, as a re- 
sult of the capture, convert U-238 into 
the fissionable new element, plutonium. 
This is the process of the Hanford 
reactors. The important point is that 
less plutonium is formed than there 
was U-235 in the first place. In other 
words, in the Hanford reactors, there 
is a net loss of fissionable material. 
Only part of the energy originally 
available in the U-235 results in plu- 
tonium which can be used for bombs or 
other purposes; the rest of the energy 
is wasted. 


An address given in Pittsburgh on December 6, 
before the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, 


Now, in each fission process be- 
tween two and three neutrons are emit- 
ted. One of these neutrons is required 
to replace the original neutron and 
maintain the chain reaction. Another 
is captured by U-238 with the resultant 
creation of a plutonium atom. Then, 
on the average, we have a fraction of 
a neutron available to take care of 
leakage and losses. Such a reactor 
would be an ideal “converter” because, 
at the end of the experiment, there 
would be one atom of plutonium cre- 
ated for every atom of U-235 de- 
stroyed. However, since we are allow- 
ing a fraction of a neutron per fission 
for losses, if these losses could be re- 
duced still further, we would end up 
with more than one fissionable pluto- 
nium atom for each fissionable U-235 
atom. That would put “profit” into the 
operation. 

We are still dealing with a converter, 
however, for we are converting from 
U-235 to plutonium. Ultimately we 
will get enough plutonium to build a 
new reactor using this element as a 
fuel. Now, the real breeding process 
can start. Beginning with a given 
amount of fissionable plutonium, if we 
produce more plutonium than we use, 
the longer we run the more plutonium 
we will find in the reactor, as long as 
—and this is the important point— 
there is an adequate reserve supply of 
the non-fissionable U-238. This is cer- 
tainly not perpetual motion. We are 
merely converting unusable U-238 into 
usable fissionable plutonium. However, 
this is no mean achievement, for the 
supply of U-238 is 140 times as 
great as that of U-235. The rate of 
augmentation of our supply promises 
to be very slow at best, but we are in- 





creasing the potentially available sup- 
ply of fissionable material by a fac- 
tor of 140. This is a goal worth shoot- 
ing at. 

Our difficulties are not over, how- 
ever, if in the reactor itself the breed- 
ing process is successful. There re- 
mains the problem of reprocessing the 
fuel elements themselves. Fission prod- 
ucts—radioactive elements in the neigh- 
borhood of barium in the periodic ta- 
ble—are formed in the fission process. 
These are the ashes of the reaction 
which, in sufficient accumulation, tend 
to smother the fire. Every so often 
the fuel elements must be removed 
from the reactor, chemically purified 
to remove fission products, refabricated, 
and re-inserted into the reactor. The 
losses in this chemical processing are 
just as effective in reducing our “profit” 
as the losses of the neutrons them- 
selves. The key question, therefore, 
is: Can the total losses, both of neu- 
trons and in chemical processing, be 
kept sufficiently low so that in a com- 
plete cycle there is a net gain? 

Here is where the chemical engineer 
comes in, and here, I would say, we 
are getting a glimpse of the nature of 
a new front opening up in the cam- 
paign for reactor development. The 
problem of fuel reprocessing is an 
enormous one, and it is almost entirely 
a chemical engineering problem. The 
cost of this processing is so high that, 
even if all other costs in the reactor 
business were kept low, it alone might 
keep power derived from nuclear re- 
actors from competing economically 
with other fuels. ; 

It pains me as an engineer to see 
carefully fabricated and machined 
parts, products of many man-hours of 
highly skilled work, casually dissolved 
in acid to start the chemical purifica- 
tion. This procedure is even more pain- 
ful to chemical engineers, so they have 
been suggesting reactor designs in 
which the laborious fuel element fabri- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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SCIENTIFIC CONVICTIONS AND THE 


FREE SOCIETY 


Michael Polanyi, F.R.S. 


How far is science a matter of "'belief''? This is the question dis- 
cussed in the following article by a distinguished British physicist 
and economist. Michael Polanyi, a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
was formerly Professor of Physical Chemistry at the University of 


Manchester. 
university. 


E SHALL get our attitude to 
science into a better per- 
spective if we consider for a 


moment some forms of knowledge 
which are rejected by science and which 
most of us hold to be erroneous. Take 
sorcery and astrology. I shall assume 
that both are held to be false by the 
reader; but the same obviously does 
not hold for everybody even today. 
Sorcery, for example, is being prac- 
ticed among primitive people through- 
out the planet. In order to bewitch 
somebody, the sorcerer gets hold of an 
appurtenance of his victim, such as a 
lock of hair, a bone he had spit out, 
or any excretion of his, and burns this 
object, pronouncing a curse on its 
owner. This is believed to be effec- 
tive, and it is even common among 
primitive communities to ascribe all 
manner of death to the effects of sorce- 
ry. 

Now if we ask “what is sorcery?” 
clearly, we cannot say that “it is the 
destruction of human beings by burn- 
ing a lock of their hair, etc.” For we 
do not believe that man can be killed by 
such means. We have to say “There is 
a belief in sorcery—which we do not 
share—and which affirms the possibility 
of killing a man by burning a lock of 
his hair.” And similarly, we cannot 
define astrology as a method for pre- 
dicting the course of men’s lives by 
casting their horoscopes, but could only 
describe it as a belief—which we do 
not share—in the possibility of fore- 
telling the future from the stars. 

Naturally, a sorcerer or an astrolo- 
ger would speak differently. The first 
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may state that sorcery is the way of 
killing a man by burning a lock of 
his hair, or the like; the second will de- 
scribe astrology as the art of predict- 
ing the future from horoscopes. How- 
ever, if pressed by our scepticism, they 
would be prepared no doubt to re- 
cast their accounts of sorcery or astrol- 
ogy into a statement similar in form 
to our own definition, but replacing 
the words “a belief which we do not 
share” by the expression “a_ belief 
which we share.” And on these grounds 
we could both agree to differ. 

All this has its obvious application 
to science. Any account of science 
which does not explicitly describe it 
as something we believe in, is essen- 
tially incomplete and a false preten- 
sion. It amounts to a claim that sci- 
ence is essentially different from and 
superior to all human beliefs which 
are not scientific statements, and this 
is untrue. 

To show the falsity of this preten- 
sion, it should suffice to recall that 
originality is the mainspring of scien- 
tific discovery. Originality in science 
is the gift of a lonely belief in a line 
of experiments or of speculations, 
which at the time no one else had 
considered to be profitable. Good sci- 
entists spend all their time betting 
their lives, bit by bit, on one personal 
belief after another. The moment dis- 
covery is claimed, the lonely belief, 
now made public and the evidence pro- 
duced in its favor, evokes a response 
among scientists which is another be- 
lief, a public belief, that can range 
over all grades of acceptance or re- 
jection. Whether any particular dis- 
covery is recognized and developed 
further, or is discouraged and perhaps 





even smothered at birth, will depend 
on the kind of belief or disbelief which 
it evokes among scientific opinion. Let 
me show how this works or has worked 
in some instances. Take the reception 
accorded to two papers published by 
two authoritative scientists in Britain 
at about the same time, not quite two 
years ago. One of these was published 
in the Proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety in June, 1947, by Lord Rayleigh, 
a distinguished Fellow of the Society. 
It described some simple experiments 
which proved in the author’s opinion 
that a hydrogen atom impinging on a 
metal wire could transmit to it ener- 
gies ranging up to one hundred elec- 
tronvolts. Such an observation, if cor- 
rect, would be of immense importance. 
It would be far more revolutionary, 
for example, than the discovery of 
atomic fission by Otto Hahn in 1939. 
Yet when this paper came out and I 
asked various physicists’ opinion about 
it, they only shrugged their shoulders. 
They could not explain the results 
stated; yet not one believed in it, nor 
thought it even worth while to re- 
peat the experiment. They just ig- 
nored it. Since Lord Rayleigh has 
subsequently died, the matter seems 
to have been already forgotten. 

About simultaneously with Lord Ray- 
leigh’s paper (May, 1947), Professor 
P.M.S. Blackett published the fact that 
a simple relationship between angular 
momentum and stellar magnetism was 
applicable to the earth, the sun, and 
a third star, the data for which lie 
over a wide range of values. This 
communication, though meager as com- 
pared with Rayleigh’s and not of ob- 
vious significance, was received as an 
important discovery, which justified ev- 
ery effort toward its further explora- 
tion. 

Now I feel sure that thirty years 
earlier the reaction would have been 
exactly the reverse. Before the dis- 
covery of general relativity, the kind 
of relationship suggested by Blackett 
would have been shrugged aside as 
just one more curious numerical coin- 
cidence, of which there were so many; 
while Lord Rayleigh’s observations 
would have been acclaimed at their 
face value, since they would not have 
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been clearly incompatible with the the- 
ories current at the time regarding 
the nature of atomic processes. 

We can see here the vital function 
exercised by current beliefs as to the 
nature of things on the course of sci- 
entific development. It may well turn 
out that scientific opinion has mis- 
placed its beliefs in one or even in 
both of the instances I have given. Yet 
this would be no reason for refusing 
to exercise such fiduciary decisions, 
since without them science could not 
operate at all. This has always to be 
borne in mind when meeting instances 
of serious errors made by scientific 
opinion in the face of some alleged 
new discoveries. 

A memorable example of such an 
error is offered by the history of 
hypnotism. The process called hyp- 
nosis today seems to have been known 
among non-scientific people from the 
earliest days. The potency of curses 
among primitive tribes may be due 
to it; the practices of Hindu fakirs 
are examples of hypnosis; and many 
magical performances, and some re- 
puted Christian miracles as well, can 
now be explained in terms of hypnosis. 
However, our fundamental beliefs of 
science had first arisen in direct op- 
position to beliefs in sorcery and mira- 
cles, and the ancient facts of hypno- 
tism found, therefore, no place in the 
new scientific outlook. They were ig- 
nored along with the innumerable su- 
perstitions which science had come 
to supercede. 

When the facts were once more 
brought to light by various scientists 
about two centuries ago, their obser- 
vations were quietly ignored by sci- 
ence. Then towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the matter was 
brought to a head by the public demon- 
strations of Friedrich Anton Mesmer, 
a Viennese medical practitioner, whose 
hypnotic cures had spread his fame all 
over Europe. Scientific commissions re- 
peatedly investigated the facts pro- 
duced by Mesmer and either denied 
them or explained them away. Final- 
ly, Mesmer was broken, his art discred- 
ited, and he himself stigmatized as an 
imposter. A generation later another 
pioneer of hypnotism, Eliotson, a Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at the University of 
London, was ordered by the university 
authorities to discontinue his hypnotic 
experiments; whereupon he resigned his 
chair. At about the same time, Es- 
daile, a surgeon in the service of the 
Government of India, performed as 
many as three hundred major opera- 
tions under hypnotic anesthesia, but 
medical journals refused to publish his 
account of these cases. His patients, 
who had uncomplainingly suffered their 


limbs to be cut off, were charged with 
collusion. In one instance (in Eng- 
land) the opponents of hypnotism even 
produced a “confession” from a pa- 
tient whose thigh had been amputated 
—but he later withdrew it. Braid, a 
medical practitioner of Manchester who 
took up the matter shortly before Es- 
daile, was listened to with somewhat 
lessened hostility, for he started off 
by attacking the followers of Mesmer 
and attempting to explain away the 
process of suggestion. But even Braid’s 
work (which finally did establish sug- 
gestion once more) was neglected and 
ignored for another twenty years after 
his death. It was not until Charcot took 
up hypnosis at the Salpetriére in Paris, 
almost a century after Mesmer’s ac- 
clamation by the lay public, that hypno- 
tism gained full acceptance among sci- 
entists. 

The hatred against the discoverers 
of a phenomenon which threatened to 
undo the cherished beliefs of science 
was as bitter and inexorable as that 
of the religious persecutors two cen- 
turies before. It was, in fact, of the 
same character. 


MODIFICATION OF PERCEPTION 
BY PREVIOUS EXPERIENCES 


The positivist may admit that scien- 
tific interpretations include a fiduciary 
element, but will insist that, even so, 
there exists a core of hard facts or 
incontestable primary sensations, which 
any theory will have to accept as such. 

However, it is very difficult to dis- 
cover any such primary sensations 
which are given previous to our inter- 
pretation of them. A child presented 
with a number of objects on a tray 
will notice only those with which it 
has had some previous familiarity. The 
Fuegans, whom Charles Darwin visited 
from the Beagle, were excited by the 
sight of the small boats which took 
the landing party ashore, but failed 
to notice the ship itself, lying at anchor 
in front of them. Our eyeballs are full 
of small floating opaque bodies which 
we do not normally notice, but which 
fill us with alarm when some eye trou- 
ble calls our attention to them. There is 
a blind spot in our field of vision which 
can obliterate a man’s head at a six- 
foot distance but seems to have gone 
unnoticed throughout recorded history 
until comparatively recent times. To 
say that we have sensations which we 
do not notice seems hardly acceptable. 
But the moment we notice a thing, 
say by sight, we perceive it as some- 
thing. We usually perceive it as being 
at some distance and as forming part of 
something else or standing out against 


other things as its background. Im- 
plicit in these perceptions will be the 
object’s size and its being at rest or in 
motion. The perceived color of an ob- 
ject will largely depend on our in- 
terpretation of it. A dinner jacket in 
sunshine is seen as black, and snow at 
dusk is seen as white, though the white 
snow sends less light into the eye 
than the black dinner jacket. Such 
facts as these leave little scope for 
sensations as primarily given data. It 
shows that even at the most elementa- 
ry states of cognition, we are already 
committing ourselves to an act of inter- 
pretation. 

There is always a measure of choice 
in our manner of perception, and when- 
ever we see something in one way we 
cannot see it at the same time in a 
different way. A black spot on a white 
background may be seen either as a 
blot or a hole, but the eye must choose 
between the two ways of seeing it. 
We may see a passing train at rest 
and feel ourselves moving or the re- 
verse, but we must choose between the 
two forms of perception. An attack on 
our senses may well compel our atten- 
tion. But if it does, it will also compel 
perception and we shall commit our- 
selves to some way of receiving the 
impression and not know it in any 
other form. 

These observations have an impor- 
tant general significance. When you 
adopt one way of looking at things 
you destroy at the same moment some 
alternative way of seeing it. This is 
the reason why disputation is deliber- 
ately used as a method of discovering 
the truth. In a court-room, for exam- 
ple, counsels for the prosecution and 
for the defense are each required to 
take one side of the question at issue. 
It is supposed that only by committing 
themselves in opposite directions can 
they discover all that can be found 
in the favor of each side. If, instead, 
the judge would enter into friendly con- 
sultation with both counsels and seek 
to establish agreement between them, 
this would be considered a gross mis- 
carriage of justice. 

But it is not often realized that even 
in the scientific handling of inanimate 
systems, different approaches are pos- 
sible, which are mutually exclusive. 
The laws of nature very often make 
definite predictions. For example, 
Boyle’s law pv=const. is such a pre- 
diction of the changes of pressure ac- 
companying the expansion or compres- 
sion of a gas. Whether or not any 
particular gas under observation shall 
be judged to fulfill or falsify this pre- 
diction may still require to be decided; 
but even so the theoretical prediction 
would be definite. Take, on the other 
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hand, a radioactive atom which is prone 
to disintegration and of which we 
know the probable lifetime. Suppose 
this probable lifetime were an hour. 
It is quite easy to imagine an appara- 
tus by which we could observe the 
decomposition of such a single atom 
—and to avoid irrelevant side issues 
we may imagine also that this atom 
is the only one of its kind in the world. 
Its probable life-period would clearly 
predict something about the atom’s be- 
havior, but nothing so definite as 
pv=const. In accepting it to be true 
that the probable life-period is an 
hour, we commit ourselves to an ex- 
pectation, but if it is not fulfilled— 
if the atom decomposes after five sec- 
onds or keeps us waiting for a week— 
we can only say that we are surprised; 
for our affirmation was only of the 
likelihood of an event and did not 
exclude the possibility that the unlike- 
ly would happen. 

The two kinds of expectations which 
I have just described may be enter- 
tained in respect to the same situation, 
but they are mutually exclusive. We 
can say that the chance of throwing 
a double six with two dice is one 
in thirty-six; but we could not say 
this, nor anything about the chances 
of such a throw, if we knew exactly the 
mechanical conditions prevailing at the 
moment of the throw—we could predict 
from these the results of the throw— 
but the conception of chances would 
have vanished and would remain in- 
conceivable for a system known in such 
detail. Thus a more detailed knowledge 
may completely destroy a pattern which 
can be envisaged only from a point of 
view excluding such knowledge. 

Something very similar applies to a 
machine, the detailed observation of 
which may be wholly irrelevant and 
therefore misleading. What matters to 
the understanding of an object as a 
machine is exclusively the principle of 
its operation. The knowledge of such 
a principle, as defined for example by 
a patent, will leave the physical par- 
ticulars of the machine widely inde- 
terminate. The principle of the lever, 
for example, can be employed in such 
an infinite variety of forms that hard- 
ly any physical characteristic could 
apply to all of them. It represents a 
logical category which is always in 
danger of being obscured by a de- 
tailed description of an object to which 
it applies. 

Again, there are inanimate objects 
which function as signs. For example, 
marks on paper forming the letter a. 
These marks, taken as a sign, must 
not be observed but read. Observa- 
tion of a sign as an object destroys 
its significance as a sign. If you re- 
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peat the word “travel” twenty times 
in succession you become fully aware 
of the motion of your tongue and the 
sounds involved in saying “travel” 
and you dissolve the meaning of the 
word “travel.” 





Martin Buber and J. H. Oldham have 
brought out the fundamental difference 
between treating a person as a person 
or as an object.. In the former rela- 
tion we encounter the person, in the 
latter we do not see it as a person at 
all. Love is a manner of encounter. 
A man or a woman, regarded in their 
purely physical aspects may be the 
object of desire, but cannot be truly 
loved. Their person has been destroyed. 

The most important pair of mutually 
exclusive approaches to the same situa- 
tion is formed by the alternative in- 
terpretations of human affairs in terms 
of causes and reasons. You can try to 
represent human actions completely 
in terms of their natural causes. If you 
carry this out and regard the ac- 
tions of men, including the expression 
of their convictions, as a set of re- 
sponses to a given set of stimuli, 
then you obliterate any grounds on 
which the justification of those actions 
or convictions could be given or dis- 
puted. You can interpret, for example, 
this essay in terms of the causes which 
have determined my action of writing 
it down or you may ask for my reasons 
for saying what I do. But the two 
approaches—in terms of causes and 
reasons—mutually exclude each other. 


COMMITMENTS THE RESULT 
OF BELIEFS 


Scientific beliefs are not a personal 
concern. Even though a belief were 
held by one person alone, as may have 
been the case for Columbus’s belief 
in a Western Approach to the Indies, 
when he first conceived it, that does 
not make it an individual preference 
—like the love of one’s wife and chil- 
dren. The beliefs of scientists concern- 
ing the nature of things are held with 
a claim to universal validity and thus 
possess normative character. I would 
describe science, therefore, as a norma- 
tive belief, which I share; just as 
astrology is a normative belief which 
I reject—but which is accepted by 
astrologers. 

Turning now to the contention that 
beliefs are arbitrary, I shall have to 


enlarge somewhat on the holding of 
beliefs in general. Whoever embraces 
a belief accepts a commitment. Com- 
mitments are regularly entered upon 
not only by people who believe some- 
thing, but by almost any living being, 
and particularly by all animals engaged 
in purposeful action. 


To say that an action is purposeful | 


is to admit that it may miscarry. In 
any case, no animal engaging in a 
purposeful action can be certain that 
the efforts it is about to invest will 
bear fruit. Nor can there be any cer- 
tainty that an alternative course of 
action might not have a greater chance 
of success. All purposeful action, there- 
fore, commits its agent to certain risks. 
Purposeful forms of behavior are a 
string of irrevocable and uncertain com- 
mitments. 

Commitments of this kind might be 
said to express a belief; where there 
is purposeful striving, there is belief 
in success. Certainly, no one can be 
said truly to believe in anything un- 
less he is prepared to commit himself 
on the strength of his belief. We con- 
clude that the holding of a belief is 
a commitment of which human beings 
are capable, and which bears close anal- 
ogy to the commitment in which ani- 
mals universally and quite inevitably 
engage when embarking on a purpose- 
ful course of behavior. 

Let us now return to scientific be- 
liefs in particular. When we say that 
an affirmation of a scientist is true 
or false, we usually have no need to 
rouse our fundamental scientific beliefs. 
We may turn our backs on them and 
take them for granted as the uncon- 
scious foundation of our judgment. But 
when some major question is at stake 
(like hypnotism, telepathy, etc.) our 
beliefs do become visibly active par- 
ticipants in the controversy, and we find 
it then more appropriate to say “I be- 
lieve such and such to be true or false.” 
Such a belief may turn out to be true 
or false, as the case may be, but the 
affirmation of the belief falls into 
neither of these categories. The affir- 
mation of a belief can only be said to 
be either sincere or insincere. Sincere 
beliefs are those to which we are com- 
mitted, and a fiduciary commitment is, 
therefore, by definition, sincere. Our 
commitments may turn out to have 
been rash. But it is in the nature of 
a belief that at the moment of its being 
held it cannot be fully justified, since 
it is the nature of all commitments that 
at the time we engage upon them their 
outcome is still uncertain. 

The only grounds on which the sin- 
cere holding of a belief or the entering 
on any other kind of commitment can 
be criticized, is for not having sufficient- 
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ly taken into consideration its own pos- 
sible rashness. But we must remember 
that any postponement of judgment 
for the sake of its reconsideration is 
itself a commitment. To go on hesitat- 
ing for the sake of making more cer- 
tain of one’s decision may be the most 
disastrous, and indeed the most ir- 
responsible, course to choose. I should 
say, therefore, that when a belief is 
both sincerely and responsibly held— 
that is, in conscientious awareness of 
its own conceivable fallibility—there is 
present a form of affirmation which 
cannot be criticized on any grounds 
whatsoever. It is a form of being 
the justification of which cannot be 
meaningfully questioned. 

Such a situation is, of course, sub- 
ject to revision, and the present mo- 
ment’s belief can be reflected or modi- 
fied by the next moment’s reflection, 
but this reflection and its result, will be 
again an ultimate commitment, which 
so far cannot have yet become the ob- 
ject of reflection or criticism. But com- 
mitment must have duration. Any at- 
tempt to accompany it simultaneously 
by reflection is logically self-contradic- 
tory, and, if we persist, it results in the 
disintegration of our person. People 
who cannot rid themselves of the feel- 
ing that they are “play-acting” become 
incapable of any convinced action. The 
result is not a superior degree of de- 
tachment, but an impotent nihilism. 

We may conclude, in fact, that de- 
tachment in the rigorous sense of the 
word can only be achieved in a state of 
complete imbecility well below the nor- 
mal animal’s level. In all states of 
mind above that, we are inevitably com- 
mitted, and usually we are committed 
to an approach which excludes other 
approaches. The descriptive scientific 
approach as conceived by positivism is 
inadequate even for the handling of 
inanimate systems, in which we have 
to assess chances, or understand ma- 
chines, or read signs; and when applied 
to persons—be they human or animal— 
and their actions, it dissolves them both 
as persons and as rational beings. 
This approach, far from representing 
a state of absolute detachment, is in 
fact a commitment to specific, and as 
it happens, extremely unreasonable 
presuppositions, to which no one would 
conceivably commit himself but for the 
fact that they are taken to provide the 
one completely detached, objective ap- 
proach to the world. 

Detachment in the ordinary and true 
sense always means commitment to a 
particular approach which we deem 
to be proper to the occasion and dis- 
engage from other points of view which 
for the time being are inadmissable. 
To hold the balance between our alter- 


native possible approaches is our ul- 
timate commitment, the most funda- 
mental of all. 


WESTERN SCIENCE BASED ON 
COMMUNALLY HELD BELIEFS 


The beliefs which men hold are most- 
ly imparted to them by their early 
education. Some they acquire later 
through professional training and 
through the wide variety of educative 
influences which infiltrate our minds 
from the press, from works of fiction, 
and through other innumerable con- 
tacts. These beliefs form far-reaching 
systems, and though each of us is 
directly affected only by one limited 
part of them, we are committed by im- 
plication to the whole pattern of which 
this is a part. 

This is obvious in the case of a 
scientist who is trained as a specialist 
from the start and, eventually, through 
his researches becomes an authority on 
a tiny branch of his specialism; and 
who yet in this process absorbs the 
scientific outlook in all its manifesta- 
tions. The system of scientific beliefs is 
transmitted by such acceptances from 
generation to generation within the 
community of scientists. Systematic 
beliefs can be perpetuated only in this 
manner by large, highly differentiated 
communities. 

The transmission of beliefs in society 
is mostly not by precept, but by exam- 
ple. To take science: there is no text- 
book which would even attempt to teach 
how to make discoveries, nor even what 
evidence should be accepted in science 
as substantiating a claim to discovery. 
The whole practice of research and 
verification is transmitted by example 
and its standards are upheld by a con- 
tinuous interplay of criticism within 
the scientific community. No one who 
has experienced the woeful unreliabil- 
ity of scientific output coming from 
places where scientific standards have 
not been firmly established by tradi- 
tion, or who has felt the difficulty of 
doing good scientific work within such 
a milieu, will fail to appreciate the 
communal character of the premises 
on which modern scientific work is 
based. 

Scientists are, of course, never unan- 
imous on all questions. There may 
even be clashes from time to time 
about the general nature of things and 
the fundamental methods of science 
(as in the case of hypnotism, telepathy, 
etc.). Yet the consensus of scientific 
beliefs has not been seriously endan- 
gered during the past three hundred 


years; not until the attempt by So- 
viet Russia to secede from the inter- 
national community of science and 
establish a new scientific community, 
based on markedly different beliefs. 
Up to then, there has always been be- 
tween scientists in all parts of the world 
and between each generation and the 
next sufficient consensus of funda- 
mental beliefs to assure the settlement 
of all differences. 

The scientific community is held to- 
gether and all its affairs are peacefully 
managed through its joint acceptance 
of the same fundamental scientific be- 
liefs. These beliefs, therefore, may be 
said to form the constitution of the 
scientific community and to embody its 
ultimate sovereign general will. As 
each scientist is committed to these be- 
liefs, the whole community may be 
said to be dedicated to them. The free- 
dom of science consists in the right to 
pursue the exploration of these be- 
liefs and to uphold under their guid- 
ance the standards of the scientific 
community. For this purpose a meas- 
ure of self-government is required, by 
virtue of which scientists will maintain 
a framework of institutions, granting 
independent positions to mature scien- 
tists; the candidates for these posts 
being selected under the direction of 
scientific opinion. Such is the autonomy 
of science in the West, which logically 
flows from the nature of the basic pur- 
pose and fundamental beliefs, to which 
the community of scientists is dedicated 
here. 


MARXIST CONCEPTION 
OF SCIENCE 


The Marxist conception of science is 
different from that of the West, and 
its application in Russia has already 
led to serious changes in the position 
of science there and to a breach, at 
various points, between the scientific 
opinions of the East and West. The 
most far-reaching action in this direc- 
tion was the official and sweeping re- 
pudiation of Mendel’s laws, and of the 
whole conception of biology related to 
these laws, by the Soviet Academy on 
August 26th, 1948. 

There was much indignant protest 
in Britain against this decision of the 
Soviet Government and even more 
against the pressure exercised by the 
Soviet Government, to which the Rus- 
sian Academy had yielded in taking 
this action. I subscribed to these pro- 
tests, but I wish their proper theoret- 
ical foundation were more clearly re- 
alized. If you protest in the name of 
freedom in general, it is embarrassing 
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to admit that hitherto it was the anti- 
Mendelists and the whole school of 
Michurin and Lysenko, whose publica- 
tions were excluded from all the lead- 
ing scientific journals and whose teach- 
ings were unrepresented in university 
curricula. Marxians were quite right 
in pointing out that there always exist 
accepted views on certain issues of sci- 
ence which are imposed by scientific 
opinion on scientific journals, text- 
books, and academic curricula, and from 
which candidates for scientific posts 
will dissent at great peril to their fu- 
ture chances. They were right also 
in recalling that the views thus im- 
posed were sometimes found later to 
be untrue and the dissenters vindicated. 

We must accept it that the existing 
body of science—or at any rate its 
fundamental beliefs—is an orthodoxy 
in the West. Millions are spent an- 
nually on the cultivation and dissemi- 
nation of science by the public author- 
ities, who could not give a penny for 
the advancement of astrology or sorce- 
ry. In other words, our civilization is 
deeply committed to certain beliefs 
about the nature of things; beliefs 
which are different, for example, from 
those to which the early Egyptian or 
the Aztec civilizations were commit- 
ted. It is for the cultivation of these 
particular beliefs—and these alone— 
that a certain group of people has been 
granted a measure of independence and 
official support in the West. 

This is what we call academic free- 
dom. Replace science as we know it 
by some other study we do not believe 
in, and we cease to protest against 
political interference with its pursuit. 
Suppose, for example, that Lysenko and 
his supporters were given a clear thir- 
ty years to transform biology, physics, 
and chemistry, in the image of dialec- 
tical materialism throughout the uni- 
versities of the USSR; and that sub- 
sequently, by some miracle, Marxism 
were abandoned by the Government of 
the Soviet Union. We would certainly 
not uphold the academic liberties of 
the then occupants of scientific posi- 
tions against an anti-Lysenko acting 
like Lysenko does today, but this time 
for the re-establishment of our con- 
ception of science. We may demand a 
measure of freedom for almost any 
nonsense in a free country, but that is 
not what we mean by academic free- 
dom. 

Those who engage with Marxists in 
discussion about the freedom of science 
must face up to this situation. The 
Marxists are quite near the truth in 
saying that in demanding freedom we 
merely seek to establish our own ortho- 
doxy. The only valid objection to this 
is that our fundamental beliefs are not 
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just one orthodoxy; they are true be- 
liefs which we are prepared to uphold. 
This true vision also happens to open 
greater scope for freedom than other, 
false visions; that is so, but in any case, 
our commitments to what we believe 
to be true comes first. 


SCIENTISTS’ ROLE IN A 
FREE SOCIETY 


The free society—of which a free 
scientific community naturally forms 
part—can be defended only by express- 
ly recognizing the characteristic be- 
liefs which are held in common by such 
a society and professing that these 
beliefs are true. The principle belief— 
or shall I say the main truth underly- 
ing a free society, is that man is amen- 
able to reason and susceptible to the 
claims of his conscience. By reason are 
meant such things here as the ordinary 
practice of objectivity in establishing 
facts and of fairness in passing judg- 
ment in individual cases. The citizens 
of a free society believe that by such 
methods they will be able to resolve 
jointly—to the sufficient satisfaction of 
all—whatever dissension may exist 
among them today or may arise in the 
future. They see an inexhaustible scope 
for the better adjustment of social in- 
stitutions and are resolved to achieve 
this peacefully, by agreement. 

Just as on a smaller scale the scien- 
tific community organizes, disciplines, 
and defends the cultivation of certain 
beliefs held by its members, so the free 
society as a whole is sustained for the 
practice and by the practice of certain 
wider, but still quite distinctive, beliefs. 
The ideal of a free society is in the first 
place to be a good society; a body of 
men who respect truth, have a passion 
for justice, and love their neighbors. It 
is only because these aspirations coin- 
cide with the claims of our own con- 
science, that the institutions which se- 
cure their pursuit are recognized by us 
as the safeguards of our freedom. It 
is misleading to describe a society thus 
constituted, which is an instrument of 
our consciences, as established for the 
sake of our individual selves; for it pro- 
tects our conscience from our own 
greed, ambition, etc., as much as it pro- 
tects it against corruption by others. 
Morally men live by what they sacrifice 
to their conscience; therefore the citi- 
zen of a free society, much of whose 
moral life is organized through his 
civic contacts, largely depends on so- 
ciety for his moral existence. His so- 
cial responsibilities give him occasion 
to a moral life from which men not 


living in freedom are debarred. That 
is why the free society is a true end in 
itself, which may rightly demand the 
services of its members in upholding 
its institutions and defending them. 

The fiduciary formulation and accep- 
tance of science fits in with our fidu- 
ciary conception of the free society. 
Scientific beliefs are a part of the be- 
liefs cultivated in such a society and 
accepted by its members. That is their 
valid defense against Marxism. But we 
must realize that this defense accepts a 
position of knowledge in society which 
in many ways recalls that assigned to 
it by Marxism. It implies that the free 
society upholds an orthodoxy which 
excludes certain suppositions that are 
widely current today. Any representa- 
tion of man and of the affairs of man, 
which, if consistently upheld, would 
destroy the constitutive beliefs of a 
free society must be denied by its 
orthodoxy. 

A free society would cease to exist if 
its members ever admitted that some 
major conflict will have to be settled by 
sheer force within the society to which 
they belong. Such an admission would 
therefore be subversive of the free soci- 
ety and constitute an act of disloyalty 
to it. Nor should members of a free 
society ever admit that experience can 
disprove that moral forces operate in 
history, any more than a scientist will 
admit that experience can disprove the 
scientific conception of the nature of 
things. They should insist on the con- 
trary in searching history for the mani- 
festation of a sense of justice, and try 
to discover in every reconciliation and 
pacification the fruits of human confi- 
dence responding to human confidence. 

Science or scholarship can never be 
more than an affirmation of the things 
we believe in. These beliefs will, by 
their very nature, be of a normative 
character; that is to say, claiming uni- 
versal validity, and they must also be 
responsible beliefs, held in due consid- 
eration of evidence and of the fallibility 
of all beliefs; but eventually they are 
ultimate commitments, issued under the 
seal of our personal judgment. To all 
further critical scruples we must at 
some point finally reply: For I believe 
so. 

We are entering in this century into 
a period requiring great readjustments. 
One of these is to learn once more to 
hold beliefs. Our own beliefs. The task 
is formidable, for we have been taught 
for centuries to hold as a belief only 
the residue which no doubt can con- 
ceivably assail. There is no such resi- 
due left today, and that is why the abil- 
ity to believe with open eyes must once 
more be systematically re-acquired. 
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DEBATES IN U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 


SOVIET UNION REVERSES POSITION ON QUOTAS 





on November 28, Mr. Vishinsky gave 

a speech on the international control 
of atomic energy. It was summarized by 
Mr. Carpenter in the January issue of 
the BULLETIN, but deserves a more de- 
tailed report. 

During the past three years, speeches 
by Gromyko or Molotov on the subject 
of atomic energy, while consisting most- 
ly of vicious attacks on the majority 
proposals, sometimes contained a sen- 
tence or two elaborating the Soviet 
“counter plan.” In this way, Soviet 
agreement to an internationally staffed 
control organ, to unhindered inspection 
by this personnel of national atomic 
plants, to the tie-up of bomb outlawry 
with the establishment of effective con- 
trol, and to the principle of national 
quotas for the production of fissionable 
material, have been “slipped in” almost 
unnoticed amidst vituperations against 
the “Baruch Plan.” 

Vishinsky’s criticism of the majority 
plan was not any fairer, even if some- 
what more specific, than that of his pre- 
decessors; but, instead of using this 
criticism to gloss over some new conces- 
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sion, he used it to gloss over the taking 
back of perhaps the most hopeful of 
earlier Soviet concessions—the accept- 
ance of the quota principle. Vishinsky 
thus poured cold water on those who be- 
lieved that the Soviet Union might go 
along with control proposals based on 
postponement of large-scale production 
of fissionable materials (rather than 
vesting the management of these de- 
velopments in an international agency). 


A faint hope existed that their own 
experience with atomic energy might 
impress Soviet leaders with the insepa- 
rability of the production of industrial 
atomic power from that of atomic ex- 
plosives for war; and that their enthu- 
siasm for atomic power might be damp- 
ened by acquaintance with its practical 
difficulties and with the limited scope of 
its economic possibilities. This hope 
found no encouragement in Vishinsky’s 


claims that the Soviet Union already 
uses atomic energy to level mountains 


and divert rivers. 


We reprint below significant passages 
from Vishinsky’s speech and from the 





speeches which followed it. 








MR. VISHINSKY'S SPEECH 


Mr. VISHINSKY (USSR): On 19 June 
1946 my delegation submitted a draft 
convention for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. In it the contracting parties 
assumed three obligations: not to use 
atomic weapons under any circum- 
stances; to forbid their production and 
stockpiling; and, to destroy within a 
period of three months their stockpiles 
of atomic weapons. The violation of 
these obligations would be considered as 
a grievous crime. The USSR also pro- 
posed that an effective system of con- 
trol of atomic energy should be estab- 
lished through a convention, within the 
framework of the Security Council. 


I further remind the General Assem- 
bly of the Soviet Union proposals sub- 
mitted in February, March, and June, 
1947. We kept hammering at the fact 
that the control organs should carry out 
their functions on the basis of their 


own rules, which must stipulate the 
adoption, in appropriate cases, of de- 
cisions by a majority vote. This exposes 
the falsity of allegations that the con- 
trol proposals submitted by the USSR 
provided for unanimity rule in voting.! 

The Soviet Union proposals must be 
studied in detail to make it clear how 
mendatious are the allegations that the 
Soviet Union is opposed to the inspec- 
tion of atomic energy enterprises. 

The Soviet Union proposed that broad 
powers should be vested in the interna- 
tional control body—in the first place, 
the right of access to any enterprise 
engaged in the production, extraction, 
processing, or stockpiling of atomic 
materials, or dealing with the exploita- 
tion of atomic energy. 

The control commission would be 
granted the right of acquaintance with 
the operations of the atomic energy fa- 


1 The Soviet Union never consented to majority 
rule in proceedings against violators of the control 
convention. 


cilities to the extent necessary for con- 
trolling atomic facilities and atomic 
energy. It would have the right of re- 
questing from the governments, facil- 
ities for checking data and reporting on 
the activities and making suggestions to 
governments on matters concerning the 
production and use of atomic energy. 
Scientific research activity would be al- 
lowed to every state, but such research 
would be subject to control by the in- 
ternational organ. 


I submit that these functions are quite 
adequate for the discharge by the inter- 
national control organ of any tasks that 
may be entrusted to it for effective in- 
ternational control. Nevertheless, in- 
sinuations are still proceeding apace as 
regards the Soviet Union proposals. 
For instance, our opponents still take 
pot shots at the Soviet Union formula 
of periodic inspection. 


Two years ago the Soviet representa- 
tive, in reply to the representative of 
the United Kingdom, made it clear that 
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inspection would not be within periods 
established in advance, but would be by 
decision of the international control or- 
gan in compliance with necessity. 


Thus, periodic inspection would not 
deprive the International Control Com- 
mission of the possibility of inspecting 
when necessary and within such inter- 
vals as it may deem fit. The Interna- 
tional Control Commission could always 
say that there will be an inspection on 
such and such a date, today, or tomor- 
row, even in the absence of conditions 
which would call for special investiga- 
tion (which is another matter altogeth- 
er). No veto would be called for be- 
cause our proposals say that such de- 
cisions will be adopted by a majority of 
votes. 

Allegations of inadequacy of peri- 
odie inspection do not stand criticism. 
The First Report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to the Security Council in 
1946 pointed out that, if there were any 
attempts to conceal materials in the 
early stages of production, or to operate 
clandestine mines, or facilities for pro- 
duction of atomic weapons, it would be 
necessary to carry on clandestine opera- 
tions of tremendous and complex char- 
acter. Construction of large factories 
would be required, as well as huge and 
complex industrial operations and other 
ancillary activities. Concealment of 
such activities from inspection would 
be extremely difficult. The Working 
Committee drew the conclusion that it 
would be difficult to secretly exploit 
mines or to secretly proceed to the en- 
richment of uranium and thorium min- 
erals. 


Yet, five powers on October 25, have 
published a joint statement? in which 
they said that inspection could not pre- 
vent clandestine activities. That goes 
counter to the conclusions of the tech- 
nical experts in 1946.3 

Mr. Osborn said that even if all 
atomic materials and enterprises were 
handed over to the international agen- 
cy, explosive products could still get 
into the hands of states by seizure. That 
nullifies the whole American plan: it 
concedes that in a grave international 
situation, this plan will not remedy the 
difficulties. 

In all such situations, the membership 
of the control machinery would play an 
important role. If abuses were possible, 
as the defendants of the American plan 
concede, why exclude abuses on the part 
of the international control organ and 
its staff, particularly at critical mo- 

2 Bulletin, V (December, 1949), 345. 

3 Bulletin, 11 (October 1, 1946). The experts said 
that control is technically feasible, but did not 


specify periodic inspection as an adequate method 
of control. 
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ments? Such happenings have occurred 
in history! 

It is well known that the Soviet 
Union, before the Third Session of the 
General Assembly, felt that what is 
necessary, first of all, is a convention 
for the prohibition of the atomic weap- 
on. 

The opponents of the Soviet Union, 
disregarding logic, kept insisting that 
what should be done first is to conclude 
a convention on control. This would 
be putting the cart before the horse. 
But in order to avoid delay, the Soviet 
Union agreed to the simultaneous con- 
clusion of two conventions. Immedi- 
ately, new objections popped up in force. 
This proves to the world that the Anglo- 
Americans are not interested in the 
prohibition of atomic weapons; nor are 
they interested in setting up controls. 

The Anglo-American camp insists on 
the plan which was concocted in 1945 
by the Baruch, Acheson, and Lilienthal 
committee (sic!). We are told that the 
present plan is different, but this is a 
lot of nonsense. Certain phrases may 
have been changed, but the principles 
are the same as first emerged from the 
fertile brains of Baruch, Acheson, and 
Lilienthal. 

This plan was concocted in 1945 from 
the point of view of the interests of the 
American monopolists, and this explains 
all its features. Its main proposal is 
that all atomic resources, enterprises, 
and scientific and research activity® 
should be placed at the exclusive dis- 
posal of the international control organ, 
on a basis of ownership. The plan would 
leave in the hands of some states only 
secondary (so-called ‘“non-dangerous”) 
enterprises, and even such enterprises 
would be placed within the ambit of the 
international control organ inasmuch 
as it would issue the licenses. 

What dangerous enterprises are, will 
be determined by the control agency. 
It will thus have discretionary power 
to remove any enterprises from the 
province of national exploitation. 

Such proposals would nullify the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of states. 
The suggested quotas, too, represent a 
serious violation of national sovereignty. 
The Second Report of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission states that the inter- 
national control organ will take and 
enforce decisions with regard to quota 
provisions, production, distribution, and 
stockpiling of nuclear fuel, and distri- 
bution of dangerous facilities. Thus, 
the right to dispose of atomic energy 


4 This, of course, is not so. The majority plan 
envisages a single convention in which prohibition 
of atomic weapons is an integral part of the whole 
control system. 

5 No proposal to place all atomic research under 
the international control body was ever made. 





and the possibility of depriving others 
of this right, will be vested in the inter- 
national agency. The idea is to make 
it possible for monopolists to deal, in 
accordance with their own interests, 
with the development of atomic energy 
in all countries of the world. 

We are asked: “Will not the Soviet 
Union permit any reduction of national 
sovereignty in the name of international 
cooperation?” Any concerted interna- 
tional action always entails some limita- 
tion of national sovereignty. 

But just compare the reduction of 
national sovereignty on the basis of in- 
ternational agreement with this plan! 
It would be a destruction of national 
sovereignty once and for all. The sov- 
ereign will of states would be crippled, 
since the national economy of states 
would be placed in shackles. 

You may adopt this plan, but it would 
be harmful for the economic, social, and 
cultural development of your countries, 
in the same way as the Marshall Plan. 
We sympathize with you because you 
cannot call a spade a spade, as you are 
bound hand and foot. A golden cobweb 
of American capitalism has been thrown 
upon you, and the shackles of American 
policy hold you down. 

The United States and their friends 
bally-hoo the United States plan as a 
plan which would defend general human 
interests against the narrow interests 
of separate states. All these appeals to 
common human interests, to a spirit of 
internationalism, are but camouflage. 
The United States plan is subordinated 
to one guiding idea; to secure for the 
international control organ the maxi- 
mum influence of United States monop- 
olies, to turn it into a tool for the 
attainment of the expansionist aims of 
the United States. 

This is shown by the proposed mem- 
bership of the control organ.® 

Can there be any doubt that the ma- 
jority of the members would be obedient 
to the behests of the United States Gov- 
ernment? That is confirmed by prac- 
tically all of the work of the United 
Nations. The observation of Mr. Baruch 
that undoubted competence would play 
the primary role in the selection of the 
control personnel makes clear the char- 
acter of that personnel; the reservation 
that geographical representation would 
be effected only “so far as possible” also 
is self-explanatory. With such member- 
ship, it would not be an international 
organ; it would be a United States 
organ. 

The documents of the Atomic Energy 
Commission attach little significance to 


® No proposal whatsoever has been made about 
this membership in the majority plan. 
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international security—which could be 
obtained by prohibiting the utilization 
of atomic energy for war-like ends. The 
main purpose of the proposals is to 
hamper the production of atomic energy 
for peaceful ends. They want to stop 
that production—at least, in all coun- 
tries except the United States, but first 
of all, in the Soviet Union. Is that not 
shown by placing at the disposal of in- 
dividual states only non-dangerous 
quantities of atomic raw materials, and 
non-dangerous enterprises? This plan 
is quite adequate for shackling the eco- 
nomic development of states by dint of 
quotas. 

The American plan calls for “stra- 
tegic” distribution of atomic enterprises 
over the face of the earth. This fails to 
take into account the requirements of 
the national economies of the countries 
concerned. The idea is to impale certain 
states on a stake economically in the 
field of atomic energy. Perhaps there 
would be a ration card system such as 
existed in respect to bread—a system 
which, I believe, is still in operation in 
Great Britain. 

The requirements of the Soviet Union 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
are tremendous, and the attainments of 
the Soviet Union in the utilization of 
atomic energy for peaceful ends are 
also tremendous. In 1945, Professor 
Irwin Langmuir, one of the greatest 
American scientists, visited Moscow. 
Afterwards, he pointed out that the out- 
look for the development of energy re- 
sources in the USSR was tremendous. 
He stated that the Soviet Union could 
overtake the United States in the pro- 
duction of the atomic bomb easily. But, 
according to him, there is no doubt that 
the Soviet Government is interested in 
the maximum utilization of atomic en- 
ergy for peaceful ends. The secret of 
atomic energy has been completely dis- 
covered and harnessed by us. Neverthe- 
less, we maintain that atomic weapons 
must be prohibited internationally and 
control of atomic energy established. 
We insist however, that no one must 
prevent us from utilizing atomic energy 
to the maximum extent for peaceful pur- 
poses because that is a sine qua non for 
further social construction in our great 
socialist country. 

Of course, matters are different in the 
United States. The development of 
atomic energy for peaceful ends is dis- 
regarded there in scientific and indus- 
trial circles. 

Coal, oil, and hydro-electric resources 
in the United States are being exploited. 
The quarters that control such energy 
resources consider that new resources 
are unnecessary. 


Professor Blackett states that the 
owners of public utilities in the United 
States have little enthusiasm for atomic 
energy. The report of the Edison Illu- 
minating Company points out that 
never in history did the United States 
have any shortage of energy resources. 

Equally interesting is the article in 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists of 
August 1947, which states that when 
the Soviet Union reaches the stage of 
atomic development, it may ponder why 
some American scientists, if they are 
not in the service of large coal and oil 
magnates, prepare to limit the produc- 
tion of atomic nuclear fuels so as to 
exclude the possibility of producing in- 
dustrial energy.? 

Let me refer also to the Harvard Pro- 
fessor, David Cavers, who stated® that 
neither public opinion nor statesmen 
suspect how the case of security all over 
the world would benefit by the prohibi- 
tion of the utilization of atomic energy, 
as long as trust and confidence do not 
prevail among states. 





Professor Oppenheimer considered 
that atomic energy could be utilized for 
industrial purposes only in ten or twen- 
ty years, and that thirty to fifty years 
would be required to increase to any 
substantial extent the energy resources 
of the world. 


The United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, in its report to Congress 
on January 31, 1948, wrote that it can- 
not see how any substantial part of the 
energy used all over the world nowadays 
could be extracted from nuclear fuel 
earlier than in a score of years. 


This shows the United States interest, 
or rather disinterest, in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. 


The United States plan veers toward 
the military-strategic side of the mat- 
ter. It provides for distribution of 
atomic facilities on the basis of geo- 
graphic considerations, to exclude the 
possibility that a country can attain 


7 The sentence reads, “If and when the Soviet 
Union arrives at this stage, it may begin to dawn 
on her why some scientists in America—without 
being in the service of vested coal or oil interests— 
have suggested the limitation of the production of 
atomic fuels to a level excluding large scale power 
production.” It obviously meant exactly the 
opposite of Mr. Vishinsky’s interpretation. 

®Bulletin, I11 (October, 1947), 287. 


military advantage through seizure of 
existing stockpiles. This attitude disre- 
gards the economic needs of various 
countries. 


This may also be seen from a docu- 
ment which inspired the authors of the 
Acheson-Baruch-Lilienthal Plan — the 
report submitted to the then Secretary 
of War by the Committee on Social and 
Political Implications, headed by Pro- 
fessor James Franck, set up by the 
Chicago Metallurgical Laboratory in 
1945.It was published in the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists of May 1, 
1946.9 This remarkable report sheds 
glaring light on the genesis of the Ache- 
son-Baruch-Lilienthal Plan. In a sec- 
tion devoted to international control, 
the authors point out that the first, and 
perhaps the simplest, solution of the 
problem would be the rationing of raw 
materials—first of all, uranium min- 
erals. The quantity of minerals ex- 
tracted from mines can be controlled by 
a permanent resident agent of the In- 
ternational Control Bureau, as it is 
called there, and every nation could be 
given only a determined quantity which 
—this must be noted—would make it 
impossible to separate fissionable iso- 
topes on any large scale. Such limita- 
tion, the authors state, would have the 
drawback that it would make impossible 
the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful ends. The Acheson-Baruch- 
Lilienthal Plan, which was copied by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and is 
now submitted to the General Assembly 
by the majority, is a plan which is de- 
signed to “make impossible the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful 
ends,” as the Franck report says. 


The report of Professor Franck 
pointed out that one of the essential 
conditions for the effectiveness of a con- 
trol system must be that in case of 
failure or international complications, 
the United States of America should 
remain in a relatively advantageous 
situation as compared with any other 
country. The American plan, calling 
for control by stages, based itself on the 
idea that the United States would re- 
main for a long time outside interna- 
tional control. Control by stages, there- 
fore, would be based on unequal rights, 
which would be incompatible with the 
principle of state sovereignty. It is no 
accident that the first step of the con- 
trol organ was to be to ascertain raw 
materials and to clamp control over 
them.1° During the early stages of im- 


® Bulletin, I (May 1, 1946), 2-4, 16. 


1° This has been suggested, but is not a part of 
the majority plan. 
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plementation, which is of great interest 
to countries that are not highly de- 
veloped, the American plan would give 
no substantive advantages to any coun- 
try other than the United States of 
America.11 


The Commission might determine, at 
any moment, that a country had not 
complied with its obligations under the 
first stage of the control plan, and re- 
frain from bringing the next stage into 
force. 


The system of quotas is based upon 
the principle that comparable national 
resources must be expended proportion- 
ally. Such artificial limitation would 
affect the development of national econ- 
omies and the welfare of the people. 
The principle of quotas does not hold 
water. It does not stand up no matter 
how you look at it. 


The covering letter of Messrs. Ache- 
son, Vannevar Bush, James Cronin, and 
General McCloy to the then Secretary 
of State of the United States of Amer- 
ica, James Byrnes, dated March 17, 
1946, makes it clear that, even after 
the adoption of the so-called plan of 
international control, the United States 
will not consider itself bound by that 
plan with regard to halting atomic 
bomb production. The United States 
Senate will have the right not to ratify 
that plan. It can disavow any obliga- 
tion, even if assumed by the American 
Government, to stop producing bombs. 


The American plan provides for pun- 
ishment for violations of the conven- 
tion. That is all right. From the point 
of view of the American plan, it will be 
very easy to create pretexts for clamp- 
ing down punishment. A state could be 
accused of turning out more atomic 
energy than it was allowed by its ration 
cards, although such fictitious “viola- 
tions” may be necessitated by the re- 
quirements of the country. 


The Soviet Union once adopted a plan 
to increase steel production to sixty 
million tons. Mr. Bullitt declared that 
this was a manifestation of Soviet ag- 
gressive imperialism, and demanded 
military reprisals against the Soviet 
Union. If “Bullitts’” run loose in the 
international control organ, they will 
say that everything is Soviet imperial- 
ism. They will keep putting monkey 
wrenches in the development of Soviet 
economy. They will threaten us with 
military reprisals although they are 
well aware that no such threats will 
ever scare us. But such attempts will 
be provoked by this plan of interna- 

1LA strange argument to use next to claims of 


“tremendous progress in application of atomic 
energy” in the Soviet Union. 
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tional control. This is the dangerous 
aspect of this plan. 

This plan is designed to see to it that, 
with the help of an obedient majority, 
all world resources of raw materials 
will be at the disposal of the Americans. 
Ail enterprises for the processing of 
such materials, all raw materials, would 
be controlled by the Americans, and it 
would all be run in such a way as to 
prevent the utilization of atomic energy 
for peaceful ends. This is an evil and 
mean plan designed to obfuscate world 
public opinion, to cover up with false 
pacifist phrases the war-like spirit. 

The American plan would call for 
inspection of all the resources of a 
country and this would make it possible 
to obtain a complete picture of military 
objectives in any country, and to build 
up a network of military and industrial 
espionage. Under the present circum- 
stances, the Soviet Union must consider 
it very important to keep secret the lo- 
cation of Soviet military enterprises. 


Mr. Blackett quotes Field Marshall 
von Runstedt as saying that soon after 
the beginning of the offensive he dis- 
covered that the maps that had been 
given to him were incorrect. Even the 
railroads which they wanted to use did 
not exist, although they were on the 
map. This kind of thing got von Run- 
stedt all confused, and the idea of the 
American control plan is to prevent a 
recurrence of such confusion. 

The Canadian-French draft resolu- 
tion which has been submitted to the 
General Assembly incorrectly says that 
mankind will be in danger as long as 
control over the production of atomic 
energy remains in the hands of sepa- 
rate states. This is not true. The Soviet 
Union proposals would remove those 
dangers, because they make the prin- 
ciples of state sovereignty and the re- 
quirements of strict inspection and con- 
trol compatible. 

The Soviet Union has submitted its 
own draft resolution instructing the 
Atomic Energy Commission to resume 
its work and proceed immediately to the 
elaboration of a draft convention for 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
a draft convention for the control of 
atomic energy, both conventions to be 
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brought into force simultaneously. Such 
a resolution, if adopted by the General 
Assembly, could serve as a stimulus for 
renewed efforts to reach an agreed de- 
cision. 


MR. MONTEL'S SPEECH 


Mr. MONTEL (France): It is true 
that the plan adopted last year by the 
General Assembly implies revolutionary 
ideas. The revolutionary fact which 
must be borne in mind is the possibility 
that man could eliminate a hundred 
thousand of his fellow-beings in a single 
moment. 


We have brought up the problem of 
sovereignty in the development of 
atomic energy because it seems to us 
essential that the Assembly should 
adopt a clear-cut position on this matter, 
which is at the very core of the diffi- 
culties which face us. 


If there is a field in which states have 
been jealous of their sovereignty it is 
the field of economic development. They 
have considered it not only their right, 
but their duty to develop to the fullest 
extent possible the economic resources 
with which they have been endowed by 
nature, in order to raise the standard 
of living of their peoples. We believe 
that in the field of atomic energy, such 
absolute freedom is incompatible with 
the requirements of security. 


Several years had to elapse before 
the country which, in 1939, was the 
leading industrial power of the world, 
could become a great military power. 
Rearmament in Germany was known to 
be going on a long time before Hitler 
showed the weapons he had forged. But 
a new situation has been created now, 
in that the products of a peaceful indus- 
try can be used for military purposes 
within a very short time and without 
visible warning for world public opin- 
ion to heed. 

In this domain, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to limit economic freedom of na- 
tions to the extent—and only to the ex- 
tent—required by international secu- 
rity. It was never our intention to pro- 
pose unconditional renunciation of this 
freedom. We envisaged that states 
would fix themselves, by treaties, the 
quotas of atomic energy available to 
each. 


I should like to quote the following 
statement: “One of the most important 
things is to regulate the production of 
atomic energy and to distribute atomic 
minerals among countries. This is a 
quota system. Thanks to this system 
of distribution, each country will have 
assigned to it, according to the advice 
of experts, a certain quota—in its own 
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interest and in the interest of all the 
other countries.” 

Who made this statement? Mr. Vish- 
insky made it on November 4, 1948, at 
the General Assembly session a year 
ago. 

Between last year and the present 
time, the USSR has been able to manu- 
facture the atomic bomb. Some may 
believe that this fact, alone, has given 
rise to a change in Mr. Vishinsky’s at- 
titude. 

Mr. Vishinsky has reproached us for 
not recognizing that the plan adopted 
by the General Assembly will not guar- 
antee that atomic weapons would not 
be used during a prolonged war. We 
are aware of the fact that if hostilities 
were to break out, any control would 
cease, and the manufacture of atomic 
weapons would be resumed with im- 
punity. What we contend is that in a 
system in which the production of 
nuclear fuel was regulated by quotas 
and control would be exercised by direct 
management of enterprises producing 
or using nuclear fuels, the chances of a 
country’s accumulating sufficient nu- 
clear fuels, and atomic weapons to 
strike a decisive blow by surprise, would 
be reduced to a minimum. If we achieve 
this result, we shall have succeeded in 
preventing atomic energy from becom- 
ing in itself a cause of war, and in pre- 
venting the growth of insecurity in in- 
ternational relations. 

The Canadian-French draft resolu- 
tion calls upon the six permanent mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to continue their consultations. We are 
in favor of it because the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission itself has observed, 
on the initiative of two of its non-per- 
manent members, that if there is no 
agreement between the six permanent 
members, it is not possible for the 
Atomic Energy Commission to continue 
its work effectively. 

Mr. Vishinsky has reproached us for 
being an obedient majority. We are 
a majority of free men, of free na- 
tions, who have decided to obey to- 
gether the categorical requirements 
for security. 


MR. HICKERSON'S SPEECH 


Mr. HIcKERSON (United States of 
America): The Acheson-Lilienthal let- 
ter of March 17, 1946, (to which 
Mr. Vishinsky has referred), merely 
stated that any nation possessing the 
bomb would not have to destroy its 
bombs until it was satisfied that no 
other nation could make bombs after 
it had given up its own—only that, and 
nothing more. 


The approved United Nations plan 
provides for complete and effective 
prohibition of atomic weapons. All 
countries would be treated exactly 
alike. Nuclear fuel would be removed 
from United States weapons at exact- 
ly the same moment as it would be re- 
moved from the weapons in the posses- 
sion of the USSR. 


Plants making or using dangerous 
quantities of atomic explosives must 
be operated by an international agency 
within the United Nations. Inspection 
by the international personnel is of 
crucial importance. We do not want 
periodic inspection of declared facili- 
ties. We want continuous inspection— 
not on Monday and, maybe, Tuesday, 
but on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
and holidays. 


The representative of the Soviet 
Union said that the Soviet Union was 
using atomic explosives to blow up 
mountains. These same _ explosives 
could be used to destroy cities. Any 
plan which did not provide for effec- 
tive control would be worse than no 
plan at all. It would not protect the 
world against atomic warfare. It would 
give an aggressor nation an opportunity 
to acquire an initial military advantage. 
It would mislead public opinion. It 
would give rise to a false sense of 
security. 


The plan proposed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and approved by 
the General Assembly in November, 
1948, contains the provisions essential 
to control and prohibition. The United 
States will continue to support this 
plan until proposals are made which 
clearly would provide equal or more 
effective and workable means of con- 
trol and prohibition. We will be pre- 
pared to examine any suggestions and 
proposals that have been made in the 
General Assembly and elsewhere, in an 
earnest search for agreement. We must 
continue our efforts to persuade the 
Soviet Union to drop its reactionary 
attitude and to join with the over- 
whelming majority of the United Na- 
tions in the only satisfactory solu- 
tion of this grave problem which human 
ingenuity has thus far devised. 


MR. CLEMENTIS' SPEECH 


Mr. CLEMENTIS (Czechoslovakia) : 
We have read in the New York Herald 
Tribune of November 22 that “A re- 
examination of the nation’s atomic 
energy policy has been started quiet- 
ly by the State Department to de- 
termine whether new developments, 


notably the Russian atomic bomb, dic- 
tate a revision of the basic policy fol- 
lowed since 1946.” We also learned 
that this “quiet” study is being made 
under the direction of Mr. George F. 
Kennan. It is natural that before the 
conclusion of these “quiet” studies, the 
usual majority in the United Nations 
must also quietly wait and can only 
repeat over and over again what has 
already been said so many times— 
with one difference only: Before, they 
lived under a naive, although apparent- 
ly sincere, illusion about the duration 
of American monopoly. Now they have 
positive knowledge that it does not 
exist any more. I understand their 
embarrassing situation, if, before draw- 
ing their conclusions on this new situa- 
tion, they have to wait for the State 
Department to finish its “quiet stu- 
dies.” 

The planning of the cold war strate- 
gy is in the hands of the same Policy 
Planning Staff of the State Depart- 
ment which is now re-examining the 
atomic policy. Since there are no signs 
that the United States intends to stop 
the cold war, we can assume that in the 
new situation, decision will be made 
from the point of view of further 
waging of the cold war. 

The effect of waging cold war by 
means of stockpiles of atomic bombs 
has been a very poor one for its ini- 
tiators. We have seen maps on which 
atomic bombs explode on the territory 
of the Soviet Union and its neighbors; 
but, strangely enough, it was neither 
the population of the Soviet Union 
nor of its neighbors and allies who 
were scared, but the population of the 
United States and of those European 
countries associated with it. The wav- 
ing of the A-Bomb may have produced 
the desired effect on Congressmen and 
Senators when voting for the military 
budget; but it has called forth a 
psychosis in the United States of Amer- 
ica, which ultimately harms the in- 
terests of the American people. Ad- 
mission of the termination of the atom 
bomb monopoly was sufficient to cure 
at least some of the atomic hysteria 
in the United States of America: the 
maps in American picture magazines 
showing the explosions of atomic bombs 
blasting Soviet towns have now been 
replaced, not only by maps showing 
similar explosions in the United States 
of America, but also,—and this is 
more encouraging—by diagrams show- 
ing atomic energy being used for peace- 
ful purposes. 

What then, still stands in the way 
of the acceptance of the Soviet pro- 
posal? Is it the alleged inadequacy of 
the control system proposed by the 
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Soviet Union? First of all, only the 
principles of this control have been 
put forward, and it should be the task 
of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
draft the control convention. There, 
a solid ground would be laid for eval- 
uation of the adequacy or inadequacy 
of the proposed system. 

Or is it a new illusion, the illusion 
of being a step ahead of the Soviet 
Union as far as the stockpiling of 
atomic bombs is concerned? In this case, 
as in many others, the makers of Amer- 
ican public opinion have been the vic- 
tims of their own propaganda, which 
asserts that the United States of Amer- 
ica is the leading power in the field 
of research and that the Soviet Union 
is a technically backward country. 

In order to prevent other countries, 
especially the Soviet Union, from using 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
two means have been chosen: Firstly, 
by stockpiling atomic bombs in Amer- 
ica and advertising this fact, the So- 
viet Union was to be forced to waste 
its resources on the production of 
atomic bombs only. Secondly, the super- 
trust was to be created which would 
own, or hold in trust, all the resources 
and means of producing atomic ener- 
gy, and which would be governed by 
the usual majority in the United Na- 
tions. 

I hesitate to consider even the pos- 
sibility that the authors of this plan 
had counted on the acceptability of this 
proposal. 

It is a mockery of this Assembly and 
of the very serious character of the 
problem under discussion if, after all 
previous experiences, we are being 
asked kindly to give up a part of our 
state sovereignty, and, with it, im- 
mense creative possibilities, in favor 
of an American trust! 

The intolerant systematic and, we 
may even say, provocative lack of re- 
spect for the rights of a formal mi- 
nority of the Organization which, as the 
members are well aware, represents a 
very substantial part of humanity, ful- 
ly entitles us to mistrust the highly- 
worded declarations of the majority. 


SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN'S 
SPEECH 


Sir ALEXANDER CADOGAN (United 
Kingdom): Mr. Vishinsky asks the 
General Assembly to believe that the 
majority plan—which, incidentally, the 
Assembly itself has overwhelmingly 
approved—is a complete fraud. Ac- 
cording to him, it was never meant to 
be accepted, but was concocted in the 
certainty that the Soviet Union would 
reject it, and that that rejection might 
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then be used for anti-Soviet propagan- 
da. But at the same time, Mr. Vishin- 
sky maintains, with some lack of con- 
sistency, that the plan was carefully 
devised to secure American domination 
of the world by the establishment of 
an atomic super-trust under American 
control! And, finally, he argues that 
the plan would not prohibit atomic 
weapons, but would prevent the de- 
velopment of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes. 

Having thus disposed of the major- 
ity plan to his own satisfaction, Mr. 
Vishinsky asks us to accept the Soviet 
Union proposals, put forward and re- 
jected in 1946, 1947, and 1948. The 
sovereignty of individual states, he 
says, must be jealously maintained; 
the unimpeded control and manage- 
ment of atomic energy must remain in 
national hands, and intervention by 
any international agency must be lim- 
ited to periodic or special inspection. 
The Soviet Union is not going to toler- 
ate any international supervision of its 
use of atomic explosives to blow up 
mountains within its own territory. 
Yet, in some mysterious manner, the 
remainder of the world can apparently 
rest assured that these same atomic 
explosives will in no circumstances be 
used to blow up cities outside the So- 
viet Union. 

When stripped of its verbiage, the 
Soviet Union’s case is so unconvincing 
that it is scarcely worth refuting. But 
there are one or two points on which 
Soviet misrepresentation may have 
caused some confusion. 

A familiar Soviet assertion is that 
in the majority plan, control would 
first be established over raw materials 
and only be much later—if at all— 
over the finished products. The plan 
lays down no such order of priorities. 

What the majority plan does say is 
that when control has been established 
over the raw materials, it will have 
entrusted those materials to the in- 
ternational agency, so that they will 
not be at the disposal of individual 
states. Similarly, control over the pro- 
duction of nuclear explosives will have 
entrusted the agency both with the ex- 
plosives themselves and with the op- 
eration and management of the plants 
which produce them. The point that 
I wish to make is that when the agency 
takes over nuclear explosives and the 
plants producing them, individual states 
will automatically cease to possess the 
means of making or stockpiling atomic 
bombs. In exactly the same way, the 
agency, by taking over the raw mate- 
rials, such as uranium and thorium, 
will automatically bring into force 
another stage in the prohibition of 


atomic weapons. To argue that pro- 
hibition is the primary objective and 
that control is secondary, or vice-versa, 
is meaningless. Prohibition is dependent 
upon control, and the two must go hand 
in hand. It would not, I think, be an 
exaggeration to say that control is 
prohibition. 


Mr. Vishinsky has argued that any 
United Nations agency which might 
be established for the control of atom- 
ic energy would be under exclusive 
United States control. If this argu- 
ment means anything at all, it means 
that the Soviet Union will reject any 
effective control plan which could be 
set up by the United Nations. They 
say that they will accept international 
inspection, but according to their own 
arguments the inspectors would be the 
agents of the United States imperial- 
ism, whose only object would be to 
conduct “espionage,” and to sabotage 
the Soviet Union. After listening to 
Mr. Vishinsky, I wonder how I should 
feel and how I should fare if I ar- 
rived in Moscow as an inspector under 
the international authority, asking to 
inspect a certain locality or district 
in the Soviet Union, where the inter- 
national authority had reason to think 
that irregularities were being prac- 
ticed. I think I should have short 
shrift. 


Mr. Vishinsky waxed extremely elo- 
quent on the question of sovereignty. 
I should yet hope that, on reflection, 
the Soviet Union Government might 
come to see that in many ways we have 
all, at one time or another, ceded por- 
tions of our sovereign rights to an 
extent which might have been consid- 
ered well nigh impossible a generation 
ago. 

The derogation which we are now 
asked to make is, admittedly, a large 
one, but it is required for a large pur- 
pose—the safeguarding of civilization, 
as we know it, against annihilation. 
The price, in our view, is not too large: 
the insurance premium is not a pro- 
hibitive one. 


MR. NASZKOWSKI'S SPEECH 


Mr. NASZKOWSKI (Poland): So long 
as atomic energy was exclusively in the 
hands of the United States, its applica- 
tion was limited to the atomic bomb. 
As soon as the Soviet scientists mas- 
tered this field, this important discovery 
is being used, not to cripple mankind, 
but to improve its welfare. Of course, 
this does not let Mr. Morgan, and other 
industrial bigwigs, sleep—people who 
are afraid of seeing electric power be- 
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come obsolete [sic!] through the use of 
the cheaper atomic energy, and there- 
fore try to stop progress in this field. 


GENERAL McNAUGHTON'S 
SPEECH 


GENERAL MCNAUGHTON (Canada): 
Mr. Vishinsky has told us that the 
atomic explosive which can blast a city 
can also blast a mountain, and if this 
is so, the reverse is no less true. 
Materials which can be used for con- 
structive and peaceful purposes can 
also be used to bring destruction to 
the cities of men. That is why ef- 
fective international control is essen- 
tial. 


What the Soviet Union delegation 
has in the past meant by strict inter- 
national inspection differs very sub- 
stantially from what those words mean 
to the rest of us. If, however, there 
is any ambiguity in Mr. Vishinsky’s 
recent statements the Canadian delega- 
tion will do its best to resolve such 
ambiguity. At the next meeting of 
the six permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I intend 
to ask the representative of the Soviet 
Union whether there has in fact been 
any change in the position of his Gov- 
ernment, and, if so, just what it is. 


MR. MANUILSKY'S SPEECH 


Mr. MANuiItskKy (Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic): The Canadian- 
French draft resolution serves the in- 
terests of such monopolies as Dupont, 
Westinghouse, and General Electric, 
which under the guise of serving the 
interests of national defense, have 
transformed the production of atomic 
weapons into the most profitable ven- 
ture in contemporary United States. 

From the very discovery of atomic 
energy, its utilization fell into the 
hands of United States monopolies 
which, in order to reap tremendous 
profits, channelled and directed all fur- 
ther scientific research in this field, 
and all practical uses of atomic ener- 
gy, toward strictly military purposes. 

The United States press reported 
that more than one billion dollars have 
been appropriated for the development 
of atomic energy, the greatest part 
of which fell into the pockets of Amer- 
ican businessmen and atomic produc- 
ers. 

Apart from the trusts which have 
taken this tremendous discovery into 
their own hands, American military 
quarters have also taken control. They 
are in command of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission of the United States, 
as you can see from the book Public 


Opinion and Foreign Policy. If we 
add to the trusts and military men, 
a group of Congressmen of the type of 
Mr. Cannon, we get a strange tri- 
umvirate, which determines the policy 
of the United States in the atomic 
field. 

The representatives of the United 
States try to prove to us that their 
plan no longer is an American plan, 
that, after this plan has been sanc- 
tioned by the General Assembly, it 
has become an international plan ap- 
proved by world public opinion. No 
one has ever carried out a referendum 
among the people in the United States, 
or other countries with regard to the 
Anglo-American plan and the Soviet 
Union proposal. The book published 
in 1948 by the State Department en- 
titled Policy at the Crossroads, con- 
tained data collected by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion: In the 
country in which public opinion is sub- 
ject every day to pressure by power- 
ful propagandist machinery, employ- 
ing newspapers with millions of circu- 
lation, broadcasts, books, movies, and 
churches, about 50 per cent of the per- 
sons who were polled did not approve 
the American plan! 


It is difficult to admit that after 
the atomic explosions which have taken 
place in the Soviet Union, the number 
of supporters of the American plan has 
increased, while the number of those 
favoring agreement with the Soviet 
Union on atomic weapons has decreased. 
We have witnessed a powerful move- 
ment toward agreement with the So- 
viet Union on the atomic issue after 
the statement by President Truman on 
September 23. 


Such feelings were even reflected 
by certain delegations in the U.N. 
The delegation of Haiti, for instance, 
has submitted a draft resolution. We 
do not know the motives which im- 
pelled them to withdraw this resolu- 
tion; the well-known machinery of 
behind-the-scenes pressure was per- 
haps brought to bear. But it will be 
easier to bury this resolution than to 
silence the millions of people through- 
out the world who call for the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons. 


PASSAGE OF FRENCH-CANADIAN 
RESOLUTION 


The French-Canadian resolution, call- 
ing for continuation of the consulta- 
tion of the Six Sponsoring Powers, 
was then adopted by 49 votes against 
5, with 3 abstentions; President Romu- 
lo concluded the meeting with a speech 
reprinted in the preceding issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


Hafstad: The Breeder 
and the Homogeneous 
Reactor 


(Continued from page 87) 


cation step can be eliminated either by 
placing the fuel in a solution or by 
utilizing techniques of transporting 
fluidized solids. 


THE HOMOGENEOUS REACTOR 


From such thinking there emerges 
the possibility of a new kind of re- 
actor called the homogeneous reactor. 
All reactors constructed so far, except 
for one small experimental unit, have 
been built upon the principle of em- 
bedding fuel elements in other mate- 
rials used for cooling, reflecting, and 
moderating. The question has been 
studied and restudied from time to 
time to see whether it would be feas- 
ible and practical to make a reactor in 
which these constituents are mixed to- 
gether uniformly; hence the term “ho- 
mogeneous reactor.” 

The homogeneous reactor, in its vari- 
ous conceivable forms, opens up entire- 
ly new vistas and areas of develop- 
ment in the field of reactor design. It 
is my belief that with experience from 
the first four reactors under our belts 
we should be in a position to attack 
this difficult new design, and this new 
type will constitute a large part of the 
next crop of reactors. Obviously, chem- 
ical engineering must contribute heav- 
ily. We must come to grips with the 
fuel reprocessing problems involved 
in the operation of the first four re- 
actors and begin to take advantage 
of the opportunities which exist in the 
“homogeneous” design. 

With so many chemical problems in 
front of us and development in pros- 
pect, it has long appeared to me that 
the Commission’s reactor development 
program would require the strong guid- 
ing hand of a recognized professional 
chemical engineer. I am glad to be 
able to announce that, through gener- 
ous cooperation of the University of 
Michigan, arrangements have been con- 
cluded for such a man to join our staff 
in Washington. As of December 6, 
Professor George Granger Brown, 
Chairman of the Department of Chem- 
ical Engineering and Metallurgy at 
the University, has been appointed Di- 
rector of Engineering in the Division 
of Reactor Development of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, on a leave of ab- 
sence from his university. 
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atomic energy went back behind 

closed doors in the United Na- 
tions headquarters December 20. The 
six Sponsoring Powers, charged by the 
General Assembly with the task of see- 
ing if a basis for agreement exists, 
decided on that date—their first meet- 
ing after the Fourth Assembly ad- 
journed—that the practice of closed 
meetings should be maintained. 

Thus the United Nations and the 
world in general must await promised 
periodic reports from the Sponsoring 
Powers to know if any progress is be- 
ing made and, in fact, just what is be- 
ing discussed. 

Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo, 
Chief Philippine Delegate to the United 
Nations and President of the Fourth 
U.N. Assembly, took unilateral action 
to cut out some of the secrecy. In a 
letter dated December 16, 1949, to the 
then Chairman of the Six-power Group, 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, of Can- 
ada, Romulo again suggested four pos- 
sible paths for exploration. 

These four points (see December is- 
sue of the Bulletin) had been made in 
a private appeal by Romulo to the Six 
Powers in November. They were cooly 
received, and Romulo was represented 
as feeling they had been parcelled out 
in a deliberate move to squelch them. 
So this time he turned in his letter to 
the Six Powers and released it per- 
sonally to reporters after the Powers 
had met at Lake Success. 


The text of his letter follows: 


CC tiomiceeres of the issue of 


GENERAL ROMULO'S LETTER 


DEAR GENERAL MCNAUGHTON: 


I am most gratified by your letter 
of 12 December 1949, in which you state 
that you propose to call to the at- 
tention of the forthcoming meeting of 
the six permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission the sug- 
gestions which I have put forward re- 
garding the problem of the control of 
atomic energy. 

My great concern in formulating the 
appeal which I issued on 3 November 
1949 was to emphasize the imperative 
necessity of breaking away from the 
deadlock of constantly reiterated po- 
sitions which had unhappily character- 
ized the atomic energy discussions for 
many months. The resolution of the 


General Assembly, in making clear 
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that all possible avenues will be ex- 
plored, was a fortunate response to 
this appeal and to appeals from other 
quarters for an attempt at a fresh ap- 
proach. 


You will recall that I had previous- 
ly set forth four possible paths which 
need exploration. These are: 


1. The possibility of a short-term 
atomic armistice accompanied by an 
inspection system. 

2. The possibility of an interim pro- 
hibition of the use of atomic weap- 
ons with adequate safeguards. 


3. The possibility of further com- 
promises between the majority and the 
minority plans for atomic energy con- 
trol. 


4. The possibility of a new approach 
to the fundamental problem of control. 


I continue to believe that all of these 
approaches should be seriously pur- 
sued. In putting forward these sug- 
gestions I stated that I held no brief 
for any particular plan under these 
four points. I am confident that the 
political and scientific knowledge at 
the disposal of the six permanent mem- 
bers of the Commission will enable 
these members to assemble and con- 
sider all possible data bearing upon 
these points. Consequently, I do not 
feel it advisable for me to present any 
precise plan at this time. 


Your kind invitation emboldens me, 
however, to put forward a further 
suggestion with regard to your pro- 
ceedings. Every day brings us further 
evidence that the race for atomic arma- 
ments is accelerating at a frightening 
rate. The technical improvement of 
atomic weapons and the stockpiling of 
fissionable materials and bombs may 
soon have proceeded so far that any 
plan of effective control will have be- 
come practically impossible of execu- 
tion even if the interested powers were 
eventually to reach a point of agree- 
ment on its desirability. 


I suggest, therefore, that the first 
priority should be given in your dis- 
cussions to the possibility of reaching 
some agreement on interim prohibition 
or control. 

No one can have any illusions that 
it will be easy to devise acceptable 
interim measures. Yet, the enormous 
complexities of a permanent system of 
control may in some degree be re- 
duced in an interim plan. It should, 
of course, remain a cardinal principle 
that the efforts toward a permanent 
solution should never be given up. 
However, a suspension of these efforts 
for a few months while intensive stu- 
dy of possible interim measures is un- 
dertaken, could not seriously jeopar- 
dize either the positions already taken 
by the parties, or the long-range ef- 
forts toward agreement. 





TED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY NEWS 


I know that there is no need for 
me to emphasize the importance of the 
task which you and the other mem- 
bers have before you. This is one mat- 
ter in which every person on the planet 
is intimately and vitally concerned. We 
can be sure that the task will be pur- 
sued with persistence, patience, and in 
full realization of the basic principles 
for which the United Nations stands. 


Yours sincerely, 
CaRLOos P. ROMULO 


Romulo interrupted a vacation at his 
home in Washington and a physical 
check-up to come to Lake Success 
and see personally that his ideas got 
out in full this time. He is continuing 
his watch on the problem of atomic 
energy as he promised the delegates 
in his closing speech to the General 
Assembly December 11. At the time 
he said he would keep watch on how 
effectively the decisions of the Assem- 
bly were carried out. 


THE SIX-POWER MEETING 


The delegates of the Six Sponsoring 
Powers took his letter behind the 
closed door without public comment. 
They announced that they had met; 
that a paper containing various sug- 
gestions made in the course of the 
General Assembly debate on atomic 
energy or submitted directly was cir- 
culated; that all suggestions would be 
sent home for study; that the group 
would meet again January 19, 1950. 

It was known the secretariat paper 
listed suggestions put up by India, 
the Soviet Union, Haiti, Argentina, 
Venezuela, and Israel as well as Romu- 
lo’s points. 

The documents sent back to the home 
governments for study included a mem- 
orandum from Sir Benegal N. Rau, 
India’s chief delegate to the U.N. He 
suggested that the Six Powers or the 
International Law Commission draft 
a declaration on the duties of states 
and individuals concerning atomic ener- 
gy. His idea is to have member-coun- 
tries sign a declaration saying that 
it is the duty of every country to sub- 
mit to international control strong 
enough to make certain the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
only. 

Indications are that the Six Spon- 
soring Powers will discuss the problem 
for a long time in secret—and that on 
the basis of current conditions no agree- 
ment is in sight. 
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FOREWORD BY THE PUBLISHER 
MAY I, 1980 


HOSE who wish to read the Dairy 

I of Dr. Davis, the first chapters 

of which are presented in this 
popular edition, will want to know 
something about him, as well as the 
background of this curious docu- 
ment. It is probably true that no single 
person carries greater responsibility for 
the fact that the release of atomic ener- 
gy occurred during the Second World 
War. Some people think that if it 
hadn’t been for his researches, the 
advent of the Atomic Age might have 
been delayed for another ten years; but 
this view is disputed by others. 

He was found unconscious on the 
twenty-first of June, the eve of the 
Republican Convention, in 1948; he did 
not regain consciousness for one week 
and spent the rest of his life in a pri- 
vate room in Billings Hospital, where 
he wrote his Diary over a period of 
TEN years. The doctors were unable to 
decide just what was wrong with him, 
if anything. There were two schools of 
thought which clashed for a number of 
years at almost every meeting of neu- 
rologists and psychiatrists. The one 
claimed that his condition was due to 
a brain concussion and that there was 
organic damage; whilst the other as- 
serted equally positively that his was 
a purely functional or neurotic condi- 
tion which was brought about by his 
pessimistic outlook on world affairs, 
coupled with his manifest sense of guilt. 

This was one of those fruitless medi- 
cal controversies which invariably dis- 
appear in the light of a subsequent 
dispassionate analysis of the facts. To- 
day medical authorities agree, and the 
records leave no doubt, that there was 
some organic damage, whether caused 
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These are the first seven entries of a volume called "The Diary of 
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by concussion or otherwise; but it is 
equally clear from the records that such 
organic damage does not suffice to ex- 
plain all the facts involved. 

About two years after the accident he 
complained that daylight disturbed his 
eyes, and from then on until the end of 
his days, his shutters remained closed. 
But he had no complaint when shortly 
afterwards fluorescent lamps were in- 
stalled in his room, although these have 
essentially the same spectral distribu- 
tion as daylight. Today, this is consid- 
ered as evidence that there was an 
important neurotic component involved 
in his condition. 

He spent most of his day in bed read- 
ing, but about dinner time he arose 
every day and spent one or two hours 
writing and making entries in his Di- 
ary. He seemed to think that he was 
recording the day’s events, but actually 
his entries seem to have had little con- 
nection with any of the actual happen- 
ings. 

Though he refused to read any news- 
papers, and invariably evaded any dis- 
cussion of world events with his visitors, 
somehow, subconsciously perhaps, he 
must have been aware of what was 
going on in the world. There are quite 
a number of indications of this fact, 
which puzzled the medical authorities 
of the time more than anything else 
connected with the case. One possible 
explanation, which has been put for- 
ward lately, is that there was a radio 
in one of the adjoining rooms which 
may have been audible, though exceed- 
ingly faintly, in his own room. Thus 
the regular morning broadcast may 
have registered on his mind, even 
though consciously he was not aware of 
it. 

There was much in his behavior that 
indicated that he did, in fact, adjust to 
current events and that he keenly sensed 


the approaching war. Soon after he had 
the daylight shut out, his “days” and 
“nights” began to be shorter and short- 
er, until finally he ended up living on 
a sixteen-hour cycle. In this way he 
managed to cover about fifteen years in 
his Diary in ten, but caused consider- 
able inconvenience to his nurse, and to 
the hospital management, by asking for 
his meals at times that were certainly 
odd from the point of view of hospital 
routine. 

Two weeks before the outbreak of the 
war he completed his Diary and asked 
that it be sent, together with some per- 
sonal papers of his, to a friend in New 
Zealand. The first bomb of the war, 
which detonated over Stagg Field at 
Chicago, destroyed most of the build- 
ings of the campus, including the Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies and Billings 
Hospital. It is more likely than not 
that he perished with all the other pa- 
tients of the hospital. Naturally, none 
of the bodies were ever identified in the 
general disorder. 

Sidney Curtis, who figures so promi- 
nently in the Diary, was not a product 
of Dr. Davis’ imagination. He was a 
friend who frequently visited Dr. Davis, 
and who, at one time or another, had in 
fact been Willkie’s secretary. When the 
Diary was first published, many people 
believed, therefore, that it was a true 
record of Dr. Davis’ conversations with 
Curtis, and that Curtis somehow man- 
aged to help him live in an imaginary 
world. A more careful analysis of the 
Diary seems, however, to indicate that 
in his conversations with Curtis, as with 
the rest of his visitors, Dr. Davis avoid- 
ed talking about world events, and that 
what he recorded in his Diary were 
conversations that in fact never took 
place. 

The Diary is a remarkable document 
in so far as it shows that all the suffer- 
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ing through which the world had to go, 
the Third World War, the Fourth World 
War, the forcible establishment of a 
World Government, and the present up- 
heavals, could have been avoided if the 
statesmen had had as much insight into 
the problems of the world as the intelli- 
gentsia of those days seemed to have 
possessed. Dr. Davis was not a man of 
exceptionally great imagination; there 
is reason to believe that he did no more 
than to record the commonsense views 
of his more enlightened contemporaries. 
His somewhat clumsy style does not 
make the Diary easy reading, but the 
student of political ideas may be re- 
warded by a deeper understanding of 
modern political thought, which can be 
acquired only through the study of its 
forerunners. 


FIRST ENTRY 


The nurse brought a glass of orange 
juice to my bed. “A Mr. Curtis called 
before you were up,” she said. “He will 
eall again in an hour.” 

“T think I am going back to sleep,” 
I said, “but please wake me up when 
he comes.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “and Mr. Wendell 
Willkie called you on the telephone.” 

“Mr. Willkie?” I asked, somewhat 
astonished. “Has he not died?” 

She gave me a queer look. “Well, 
he telephoned,” she said, with an air of 
finality that did not permit of further 
questioning. I thought Willkie had 
died, but somehow I was not quite 
sure of it. It was only a week since my 
accident, and I still found it a little 
difficult to think. I shall ask Sidney 
about this when he gets here, I thought. 
He used to be Willkie’s secretary at 
some time or another. For the mo- 
ment, I only wanted to sleep. 

* * * 

“Mr. Curtis is here to see you,” the 
nurse said. 

“Sidney, sit down,” I said. “There 
was something I wanted to ask you 
today, but somehow it slipped my 
mind.” 

“Did Willkie call you?” Sidney asked. 

“Oh, yes!” I said, “That’s what it 
was about.” 

*“T told him of your accident,” Sid- 
ney said, “and how worried you have 
been about the Republican nomination. 
He called to tell you that he got the 
nomination last night. I suppose you 
have heard.” 

“IT am confused about this,” I said. 
“IT thought that Willkie had died. Ev- 
erybody thought that Dewey would get 
the nomination.” 

“It was Thomas Lamont who died, 
Thomas Lamont, not Willkie,” said 
Sidney. “Once he was Willkie’s most 
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powerful supporter, but lately he 
turned against him. He died. You are 
still very weak from your accident; 
try to take it easy.” 

“How did it happen that Dewey lost 
out?” I asked. 

“It was a surprise to all of us,” Sid- 
ney said. “Incidentally,” he said, “Will- 
kie will call on you in the next day or 
two. He has some rather interesting 
ideas he wants to discuss with you.” 

“T do not know,” I said, “but some- 
how I seem to have lost all interest 
in the affairs of this world since my 
accident. I do not want to see the 
newspapers, and I even had the radio 
taken out of the room. But there is 
no one I would like to see more than 
Mr. Willkie. I remember how he urged 
during the war that a settlement be 
reached with Russia while the war 
lasted, while we still had a common 
enemy. I always thought it was a 
great mistake not to follow his advice 
on this point. Many of our troubles, 
past and present, can be traced to 
this single mistake. Take the policy 
of unconditional surrender, for in- 
stance; it was wrong, and, besides, it 
prolonged the war. But what other 
policy could we have had since we 
hadn’t arrived at any settlement with 
Russia?” 

“IT am not going to listen to this,” 
said Sidney. “You must take it easy 
for a day or two. Why don’t you go 
back to sleep now, and I shall be back 
soon.” 


SECOND ENTRY 


I was dimly aware of someone hav- 
ing entered my room, and when I 
opened my eyes, Willkie was standing 
in the doorway. “The nurse told me 
you would be up very soon,” he said. 
“I asked her not to wake you. I am 
glad to hear you are making progress.” 

“I am very happy to see you, Mr. 
Willkie,” I said. “Have you started 
campaigning yet?” 

“I won’t start until September,” he 
said. “I am going to spend the next 
two weeks in Moscow.” 

“Will you see Stalin?” I asked. 

“Stalin, and some of the others,” he 
said. 

“But will such a visit at this time 
not endanger your campaign ?” I asked. 

“T do not know,” Willkie said. “But 
by the time I may be elected it may 
be too late, you know.” 

“Do you think you will get anywhere 
with Stalin?” I asked. 

“Not this time,” Willkie said, “Not 
yet. This is a really tough situation. 
Some people seem to think the diffi- 
culties can be simply talked away; but 
I do not share this view. Take me, for 
instance. I certainly do not want war 


with Russia, surely you know that; 
but at present Russia is a potential 
enemy, and if there is a war I want 
the United States to win it. I cannot 
yield on any point that would appreci- 
ably diminish our chances of winning.” 

“Ts not Stalin in the same position?” 
I asked. 

“Of course he is,” Willkie said. “That 
is what makes the situation so tough. 
You know,” he went on, “we should 
have known that this situation would 
arise after the war. You cannot have 
a balance of power if there are only 
two important military powers left 
over. Moreover, something new has 
come into the world with the atomic 
bomb. I do not mean the bomb only,” 
he added, “but all that it stands for. 
Something new will have to be in- 
troduced into politics too if this is to 
end well.” “Of course,” he continued, 
“the situation would not be quite as 
bad as it is, if it were not for the 
mistakes of Yalta and Potsdam.” 

“Well,” I said, “mistakes are always 
made, aren’t they?” 

“I knew you would say that,” Will- 
kie said, “and I accept it as far as 
Yalta goes; that is, if you don’t quote 
me. But Potsdam was not so much a 
single mistake as a set of mistakes 
arising out of a basically wrong ap- 
proach to the problem which faces the 
world today. Did you read Jimmy 
Byrnes’ book?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I did.” 

“Well?” Willkie asked. 

“You are battering open doors, Mr. 
Willkie, as far as Potsdam is con- 
cerned,” I said. “But just what was 
it you meant with your remark about 
Yalta?” 

“T do not believe,” Willkie said, “that 
enduring peace can be based on ap- 
peasement.” 

“And just what do you mean by ap- 
peasement?” I asked. 

“Appeasement,” Willkie said, “is 
generosity at some other nation’s ex- 
pense. Compensating Poland at the 
expense of Germany was appeasement, 
and I think it was a very great mis- 
take.” 

“Now that it is an accomplished fact, 
what do you propose to do about it?” 
I asked. 

“IT do not know,” said Willkie, “I 
shall know more when I get back from 
Moscow.” 

“Mr. Willkie,” I said, “suppose you 
do come to a settlement with Russia, 
and they do sign an agreement, what 
guarantees do we have that the Rus- 
sians will not break it some time or 
another? Could the United Nations 
enforce such an agreement?” 

“T am not thinking in those terms 
at all,” said Willkie. “What I would 
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like to have at first is an agreement 
that would give both Russia and the 
United States the right to abrogate 
it at any time they wish. If the agree- 
ment is a good one, both we and Rus- 
sia would want to renew it each year, 
even though we may have the right 
to abrogate it. I would not put my 
trust in any agreement on any other 
basis.” 

“You mean Russia would violate it 
if it no longer served her interests?” 
I asked. 

“IT am not so sure we wouldn’t abro- 
gate it either under certain circum- 
stances,” he said. 

“Why,” I said, “the United States, 
England, France, are different; they 
like to keep their agreements.” 

“Of course they like to keep them,” 
said Willkie, “and up to a point they 
usually do. But if the consequences 
become too serious, they too manage 
somehow to wiggle out of them—or 
have you forgotten Munich?” 

“I shall remember it as long as I 
live,” I said. “But England did not 
break any agreement at Munich, even 
though France did.” 

“The thief or the fence,” said Will- 
kie, “what’s the difference?” “Any- 
way,” he added, “you had better take 
it easy now. I shall keep in touch 
with you through Sidney.” 

“Please do that,” I said, “I have 
nothing to do all day but to think. 
Maybe I can think up something some 
time.” 

When he was gone I rang for the 
nurse. The light from the window was 
bothering me. I asked her to draw the 
curtains. 


THIRD ENTRY 


“Well,” I said to Sidney, “how did 
Willkie make out in Moscow?” 

“Not too well,” said Sidney, “but 
what did you expect?” 

“Is he satisfied?” I asked. 

“IT guess so,” Sidney said. “He told 
me to tell you all about it.” 

“Well,” I said, “what is there to 
tell?” 

“Stalin listened very politely,” said 
Sidney, “then he asked a few ques- 
tions—quite pertinent questions, as a 
matter of fact—and then it was all 
over.” 

“What did Willkie tell him?” I asked. 

“Willkie was very good, I think,” 
Sidney said. “He told Stalin that if 
he is elected, his chief concern will be 
to try to create an orderly and pros- 
perous world. He said that some way 
must be found to have a rapidly and 
steadily rising standard of living in 
Europe and in Russia. China and India 
are very important also, but they will 
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have to wait. He said that he would 
like to see Russia have an important 
stake in the economic reconstruction 
of Europe; and that he would like to 
see, above all, a strong and prosperous 
consumers’ goods industry arise in Rus- 
sia. He said that he thinks the produc- 
tive capacity of the United States 
should in some way be mobilized to 
render assistance in this respect. He 
said he was thinking of economic aid 
to Russia in terms of five billion dol- 
lars a year for the next fifteen or twen- 
ty years; but that he did not think 
that this could be achieved by means of 
loans. He explained that he was think- 
ing in terms of an international agency 
to be created, to which the wealthy na- 
tions would pay annually something 
like an income tax. Such an agency 
could then finance the expansion of the 
consumers’ goods industry in Russia, 
as well as other economic measures 
necessary for the economic advance- 
ment of Europe. Russia would have no 
direct obligation to repay anything, 
but as her standard of living rose, she 
would automatically come under the 
income tax provisions and would have 
to begin to make payments to the 
Agency.” 

“Does Willkie think of a graduated 
income tax;” I asked, “a tax based on 
the national per capita income?” 
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“He does,” said Sidney. “He ex- 
plained to Stalin that it will be very 
difficult to get Congress to agree to 
any such scheme as long as the people 
in the United States think that a war 
with Russia is possible, or even prob- 
able, because no nation wants to streng- 
then another nation which she thinks 
she might have to fight.” 

“‘Mr. Stalin,’ Willkie had said, ‘you 
and I are in a difficult position. If 
we lived a thousand years ago, and 
if you were an emperor and I was a 
king, your son could marry my daugh- 
ter and we could also exchange hos- 
tages. But as it is, what hostages can 
my country offer to you to convince 
you that we want to keep the peace? 
And what hostages can you offer to 
us?’ 

“ ‘Good,’ said Stalin, coming alive 
for the first time, ‘I shall think of 
hostages.’ 

“ ‘I want you to remember, Mr. Sta- 
lin,’ Willkie said, ‘that I am speaking 
only for myself. If I am elected there 
are certain things which, as President 
of the United States, are within my 
power to do. But I want you to under- 
stand how limited the powers of an 
American President are.’ 

“‘Mr. Willkie,’ said Stalin, ‘you are 
mistaken. We understand very well 
the limitations of the powers of the 
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President of the United States. Most 
of them are written into your Constitu- 
tion. But you Americans don’t seem 
to understand the limitations of my 
power.’ 

“ ‘T am here to listen to anything 
you may want to tell me about that,’ 
Willkie said, ‘but let me tell you this 
first: As President of the United States 
— if I am elected—I shall go as far as 
I can in the direction I indicated to 
you, and, if you are cooperative, I 
hope, with God’s help, to carry the 
Congress and the people with me. At 
first this will be difficult; but if I am 
elected I shall at once recognize your 
claim to outside help for the economic 
reconstruction of your country; and I 
shall do this in the only way which is 
open to me. And this is what I pro- 
pose to do: 

“You have been asking at Yalta, 
and ever since, for ten billion dollars 
of reparations from Germany, payable 
in ten years from current production. 
This corresponds to one billion dollars 
worth of goods that your country would 
receive every year. I am going to 
recognize that you have such a claim, 
not in the amount of ten, but in the 
amount of thirty billion dollars, which 
corresponds to three billion dollars 
worth of goods per year. I know, of 
course, that German production capac- 
ity could not stand such a burden. It 
could not stand even the burden of one 
billion. And I know that in one way 
or another the burden will fall on the 
productive capacity of the United 
States. Just how that can be worked 
out, I cannot tell you at present; and 
this is as far as I propose to go at 
first, if elected.’ 

“ ‘What do you want in return?’ 
Stalin asked. 

“ do not know yet,’ Willkie said, 
‘I shall let you know when I know.’ 

“<This is a funny way of doing busi- 
ness, Mr. Willkie,’ Stalin said. 

“ ‘Mr. Stalin,’ Willkie said, ‘we shall 
have to do business in a funny way 
from now on or else we shall have 
war.’” 

“Is this all?” I asked. 

“It is the gist of it,” said Sidney. 

“What about Germany?” I asked. 

“They talked about it a little,” Sid- 
ney said, “not very much. I have not 
had the transcript yet.” 

“Say,” said Sidney, “there was one 
more thing that will amuse you. As 
Stalin walked Willkie to the door he 
suddenly said, ‘When you were here in 
1942, Mr. Willkie, we gave you some 
maps of the Soviet Union as a souvenir. 
I am told you gave those maps to the 
War College. Is that true?’” 

“*Yes’ said Willkie, ‘it is true. I 
have to apologize. I made a mistake.’” 
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“ Yes,’ said Stalin with a _ smile. 
‘Perhaps it was a mistake—the maps 
were fake.’” 

“They are suspicious of us, aren’t 
they?” I said. 

“Yes,” said Sidney, 
shouldn’t they be?” 

When Sidney left I started to think 
about the problem of Germany. This 
was the toughest problem of all. That 
there will be a resurgence of virulent 
German nationalism is certain. Keep- 
ing Germany in poverty is no solution. 
Self-government, with controls imposed 
from abroad, is a monstrosity that is 
sure to fail. Four-Power government 
can not work as long as our men and 
the Russians disagree on almost all 
basic political concepts. I would have 
to think more about it, I thought, when 
my head got clearer. 


“and why 


FOURTH ENTRY 


“Predetermined gradualism;” I said 
to Sidney, “it is an ugly word.” 

“Can you think of a better one?” 
Sidney asked. 

“Maybe I can,” I said, “if you will 
first tell me what it means.” 

“You tell me first,” Sidney said, 
“what you are doing these days.” 

“I am trying to think,” I said. 

“That’s what Willkie is doing,” said 
Sidney. “He is on his farm. Says he 
won’t have any time to think after 
September, and so this is his last 
chance. He is trying to compress eight 
years of thinking into two months.” 

“Did he say that?” I asked. 

“No,” said Sidney, “but that’s what 
he is doing. He tells me he is trying 
to map the road all the way from the 
present chaos to the establishment of 
a World Government.” 

“How many years does that road 
cover?” I asked. 

“Fifty maybe,” Sidney said. 

“What is the use of doing that now, 
I asked, “when it is clear the Rus- 
sians won’t go along?” 

“No one will ever go along,” said 
Sidney, “unless we can tell them first 
where we are going.” 

“And what route we are taking,” I 
said. 

“Yes,” said Sidney, “particularly 
what route we are taking.” 

“Willkie is no fool,” Sidney conti- 
nued. “He knows that you cannot have 
a world government without law-mak- 
ing powers, and that countries as differ- 
ent as the United States, England, and 
Russia are today, could not agree on 
how the laws should be made.” 

“No,” I said, “today they couldn’t.” 

“But Willkie thinks,” Sidney said, 
“that as far as the next twenty or 


thirty years go, they could perhaps 
agree as to what the laws should be, 
even though they cannot agree on how 
laws should be made.” 

“What laws?” I asked. 

“Look here,” said Sidney, “what is 
the most important thing in world gov- 
ernment? Clearly, to fulfil certain 
functions. If we can agree with Rus- 
sia and other nations what these func- 
tions should be in the next twenty-five 
years, we could then proceed to break 
them down in such a manner that each 
function could be carried out by a 
special agency.” 

“You mean each agency would have 
its function and its mode of operation 
defined by its Charter, with nothing 
left open for future determination by 
majority vote?” 

“Yes,” said Sidney. “This could not 
go on forever, of course, but it would 
have to go on until there is an accepted 
method for making world laws.” 

“Fifty years, maybe?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Sidney, “by the end of 
that time a well-organized world com- 
munity ought to be in existence, with 
most of the functions of a world gov- 
ernment already exercised by a number 
of such agencies.” 

“You mean,” I asked, “the scope of 
these agencies would expand during 
those fifty years?” 

“Yes, of course,” Sidney said. 

“But how?” I asked. “Does that 
mean constant negotiations, constant 
bickering, constant uncertainty?” 

“No,” said Sidney, “it should not be 
done that way. Whatever has to be 
negotiated should be negotiated now, 
within the next few years; all the Char- 
ters agreed upon, and all of them tied 
together in one single package and 
made part of the general postwar set- 
tlement. The changes in the scope of 
the agencies would be themselves fixed 
by these Charters. In the case of each 
change, the time at which it goes into 
operation would be determined by some 
functional criterion.” 

“The point is this:” said Sidney, “We 
cannot have sudden changes without 
upsetting everything and everybody. 
The changes must be gradual, but we 
cannot leave them to future negotia- 
tions either. That would introduce too 
much uncertainty. People must be in 
a position to plan. 

“So that is predetermined gradual- 
ism,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Sidney. “Suppose we 
agreed that tariffs ought to be abol- 
ished—ultimately, I mean; we would 
write into the Settlement a clause pre- 
scribing that all existing tariffs would 
have to fall off per so much each year 
and, in this manner, vanish completely 
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in fifty years. No one would object 
very violently; everybody could adjust 
and plan ahead.” 

“Reminds me of Ed Shils,” I said. 
“He proposed to solve the problem of 
the flag that way. This is the most 
difficult problem,” I said, “the problem 
of the flag. According to Shils, if we 
agree to set up a World Government, 
a tiny corner of the flag should show 
the colors of the World Government. 
Each year this corner should grow a 
little, and in fifty years or so it could 
overgrow the whole cloth.” 

“I like this,” said Sidney, “loyalty 
to a World Government will grow only 
slowly. Slowly only will it overgrow 
the national loyalties. The colors of 
the World Government could just keep 
pace with them on the cloth of the flag. 
“Say,” Sidney asked, “could Willkie 
use this?” 

“Go ahead,” I said, “I am sure Shils 
won’t mind, and the flag manufacturers 
should be delighted. What are your 
Agencies?” I asked. 

“They fall into three classes:” Sid- 
ney said: “economic advancement of 
the world, supervision of disarmament, 
migration and population changes. The 
most important long-range task,” he 
continued, “is to bring about a change 
in the present pattern of loyalties. 
Without such a change, no World Gov- 
ernment could operate in a satisfac- 
tory manner.” 

“And how do you think such a change 
can be brought about?” I asked. 

“Not by preaching or propaganda,” 
Sidney said, “but if these agencies will 
function as they should, by affecting 
our lives, they will affect our loyalties.” 

“All this is very interesting,” I said, 
“but frankly, I cannot get too much 





excited about the next fifty years. What 
worries me is the possibility that we 
may have a war within ten years. “Tell 
me,” I said, “who will be Secretary of 
State if Willkie is elected?” 

“I can’t tell you that,” said Sidney, 
“but this much I can say. It will be 
neither a lawyer nor a general.” 

“That leaves out John Foster Dul- 
les,” I said. 

“It does,” said Sidney. 


FIFTH ENTRY 


“The President wants to know what 
you think about this,” said Sidney, 
holding a voluminous document in his 
hands. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“A plan for the solution of the Ger- 
man problem,” said Sidney. 

“Who wrote it?” I asked. I must 
have sounded suspicious, because Sid- 
ney laughed. 

“No one in the State Department,” 
he said. “As a matter of fact, it con- 
tains quite an original idea.” 

“Is that an objection?” I asked. 

“Not to my mind,” Sidney said. 

“Well,” I said, “how was it pro- 
duced ?” 

“Willkie wrote to Stalin,” Sidney 
explained, “outlining a proposal for 
a German solution, within the frame- 
work of a United States of Europe, a 
sort 6f a World Government in minia- 
ture. The President proposed that a 
European Authority be set up with 
very limited powers at first, and that 
these powers be increased according to 
a predetermined schedule, so that in 
about twenty years the European Au- 
thority would have far-reaching pow- 
ers, executive, judicial, and legisla- 
tive.” 


“How did Stalin take it?” I asked. 

“He did not take it at all,” Sidney 
said. “Six hours after our Ambassador 
left the letter with Molotov, he was 
handed a letter from Stalin, addressed 
to the President. Stalin wrote that, 
while he had not yet had time to stu- 
dy the President’s proposals, he wished 
to draw the President’s attention to 
an interesting proposal made by Kutu- 
sov, which he enclosed.” 

“That, of course, does not bind Stalin 
at all,” I said. 

“No, it does not,” said Sidney. 

“Who is Kutusov?” I asked. 

“He is a young Russian geneticist,” 
Sidney said, “who has taken Lysenko’s 
place. Lysenko died two years ago; 
you remember that, don’t you?” Asa 
matter of fact, I did not remember it 
at all. Lysenko was a nuisance, and 
he was dangerous. He had very near- 
ly ruined Russian genetics; but I did 
not remember that he had died. 

“What is Kutusov’s plan?” I asked. 

“This is his basic philosophy,” Sid- 
ney said. “The German problem can be 
solved only within the framework of 
the problem of Europe. Europe is 
small. The countries in Europe are 
strongly interdependent, but the polit- 
ical organization of Europe does not 
so far take into account this interde- 
pendence. What we need is a political 
organization that does. What the Ger- 
man government does—if we allow a 
German government to exist—affects 
not only Germany; it also affects 
France, Belgium, and Holland; it affects 
all countries in Europe. Kutusov thinks 
we should have a German Government, 
responsible to a German Reichstag; 
but that only perhaps 55 per cent of 
its members should be elected by the 
German people, the rest should be elect- 
ed by the French, the Belgians, the 
Dutch, and so on.” 

“Should these members themselves be 
French, Belgian, and Dutch, or should 
they be Germans elected by the French, 
Belgians, and Dutch?” I asked. 

“Kutusov’s plan is not specific on this 
point,” said Sidney. 

“Of course” I said, “all the Com- 
munists—German, French, and Belgian, 
will vote in the Reichstag like one 
bloc.” 

“Of course,” said Sidney, “but that 
will not give them voting strength in 
the Reichstag in excess of their aver- 
age voting strength in the whole of 
Europe.” 

“What does the President think?” 
I asked. 

“There are certain features he likes,” 
Sidney said. “The French and Polish 
Nationalists, they cannot vote in the 
Reichstag with the German National- 
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ists; they will have to vote with the 
German middle parties. The President 
thinks this may be a way to stabilize 
a majority of the middle parties in 
the Reichstag; if the German people 
elect only 55 per cent of the Reich- 
stag, then, assuming proportional rep- 
resentation, the German Nationalists 
could not obtain a majority, even if 
they obtained almost 90 per cent of 
the German vote.” 

“So the President thinks 45 per cent 
of foreign representation is a guaran- 
tee against the German Nationalists 
capturing the German Government?” 
I asked. 

“This figure is, of course, only ten- 
tative,” said Sidney, “but the Presi- 
dent is inclined to think it may be high 
enough.” 

“Kutusov thinks,” Sidney continued, 
that after a while the European coun- 
tries which are given representation in 
the Reichstag ought to agree to have 
similar foreign representation in their 
own parliaments. Just a few per cent, 
to begin with; but within twenty years 
it shall gradually rise in predetermined 
steps, to reach about 30 per cent or so.” 

“So the Russians have now taken to 
Willkie’s principle of predetermined 
gradualism?” I asked. 

“Tt would seem so,” Sidney said. 

“How does Kutusov propose to get 
the French to agree to such a thing?” 
I asked. “Who is going to sell this 
to De Gaulle?” 

“Kutusov proposes,” Sidney went on, 
“that the Treaty setting up the Ger- 
man Constitution should provide a spe- 
cial clause. According to this clause, 
those European nations who, after ten 
years, still persist in refusing to admit 
foreign representation in their par- 
liaments—as specified by the Treaty— 
shall lose their seats in the German 
Reichstag. Those seats would then 
go to the other participating nations.” 

“Do you think this will be enough 
pressure?” I asked. 

“No,” Sidney said, “I do not. Neither 
does the President. I shall tell you 
about his ideas later.” 

“What about the German police?” 
I asked. 

“You would not expect the Russians 
to neglect this point, would you?” said 
Sidney. “Kutusov proposes that the 
German police be under the German 
Minister of the Interior, and that the 
Minister of the Interior be responsible, 
not to the Reichstag, but to a Special 
Committee of the Reichstag which has 
30 per cent German and 70 per cent 
foreign representation. Clearly,” said 

Sidney, “there would be no use in 
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setting up a Constitution in Germany 
unless one sets up a police force that 
will safeguard that Constitution.” 

“And how does the President propose 
to get the French to agree to admit 
foreign representation to their Parlia- 
ment, however limited it may be, and 
even though it may not start until ten 
years hence?” I asked. 

“You know his pet idea,” Sidney said, 
“an agency for Economic Advance- 
ment, to which all wealthy nations 
would pay an income tax. The Presi- 
dent thinks that if he can get the Rus- 
sians to go along, and if the Agency 
is in fact set up, acceptance of foreign 
representation in Parliament might be 
made a prerequisite for admittance, as 
far as any of the nations of Europe 
are concerned.” 

“Sounds like extortion to me,” I said. 

“It is extortion,” said Sidney. 

“Well,” I said, “does the President 
intend to send a favorable reply to 
Moscow ?” 

“No,” said Sidney. ‘He suspects that 
Stalin is more sold on Kutusov’s plan 
than it would appear. He wants to wait 
until Stalin presses him to accept, and 
on that occasion settle the problem of 
the Eastern frontier of Germany.” 

“But that’s Poland, not Russia,” I 
said. 

“Of course,” said Sidney, “but the 
President wants to make use of Stalin’s 
good offices when he gets ready to ap- 
proach Poland.” 

“What does he think he is going to 
propose to the Poles?” I asked. 

“I believe he wants to propose a 
Treaty to Poland,” Sidney said, “which 
will provide for the German-Polish 
frontier to be moved eastward by a five- 
mile strip every year, until after twenty 
years Germany would have again 
reached her pre-war boundaries. Poland 
would receive goods in the amount of 
half a billion dollars per year as com- 
pensation.” 

“And who would foot the bill?” I 
asked. 

“I give you three guesses,” Sidney 
said. “I know it will not be easy to 
put it through Congress,” he went on, 
“but it would be worth fighting for, 
the President thinks. If the present 
German frontiers remain, there is bound 
to be a strong organized German irre- 
denta movement, he thinks. The Presi- 
dent doubts that Kutusov’s scheme 
would be strong enough to prevent 
the Germans from fighting for their 
lost territory. But if Poland agrees to 
the President’s proposal, such a mili- 
tant nationalist movement could be 
avoided in Germany because—so the 





President thinks—not even the Ger- 
mans can be made to fight for territory 
which they know they are going to get 
anyway.” 

“Willkie comes himself of German 
stock, you know,” Sidney said, “and he 
thinks he knows the Germans. ‘If you 
want a peaceful Germany you must 
give the Germans something to live 
for,’ he told me. He thinks the Kutusov 
Plan might make this possible.” 


SIXTH ENTRY 


“You have been to Moscow again,” I 
said to Sidney. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“What were you doing there?” I 
asked. 

“The President sent me,” he said. 

“We have received Intelligence re- 
ports that Stalin was suffering from a 
condition that might endanger his life, 
unless properly treated. No one in Wash- 
ington knows who will take over if he 
dies. We are interested in the continuity 
of Russian policy. The President hoped 
I could persuade Stalin to consult 
Professor McCleod.” 

“Well,” I said, “did you?” 

“No,” Sidney said, “I did not.” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Well,” Sidney said, “as soon as I 
was seated Stalin said: ‘So the Presi- 
dent is worried about my health?’” 

“How the hell did he know?” I asked. 

“They have Intelligence too,” said 
Sidney. 

“By the way,” I said, “how is our 
Intelligence?” 

“As lousy as lousy can be,” said Sid- 
ney. 

“Why does the President not appoint 
Donovan?” I said. “Some people dislike 
him, but I sort of have a soft spot for 
him.” 

“I know you have,” Sidney said, “and 
at least he is not a horse’s ass, like 
General Weberhans. As a matter of 
fact, the President mentioned Donovan 
as a possibility the other day.” 

“Sorry to have interrupted you,” I 
said. “What else did Stalin say?” 

“He said,” Sidney went on, “that he 
could not possibly accept. ‘Because,’ 
he said, ‘either I get well, then people 
will say the Americans have kept me 
alive because I am playing their game; 
or I die, and then the same people will 
say that the American doctor killed 
me.’ ” 

“Did Stalin really think that Willkie 
might want to kill him?” I asked. 

“No,” Sidney said, “he seems to trust 
Willkie now.” 
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“Was this your only business?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no!” Sidney said. “The President 
sent me because he is worried about 
the indifference of the Russians to- 
ward all his proposals concerning eco- 
nomic aid to Russia. Stalin was quite 
frank about this point,” Sidney said. 
“This is how the conversation went: 

“*At the time of Potsdam,’ Stalin 
said, ‘we needed economic aid very 
badly. One billion dollars per year 
would have meant much more to us 
than five billion per year would mean 
today. We are still interested in eco- 
nomic aid, but we are more interested 
in the stability of our economy than 
in the absolute level of our national 
consumption. Can you guarantee us 
stability ?’ 

“‘Well,’ I said, ‘The President had 
many consultations with economists 
lately and it seems that we could pay 
an income tax of fifteen billion dollars 
per year to an Agency for Economic 
Advancement, if such an agency were 
set up; but we could do so only in times 
of depression. In boom times, we could 
pay, at most, half of this amount.’ 

“Sounds paradoxical, doesn’t it’ 
said Stalin. ‘Of course I know what 
you mean. But how is the President 
going to sell this to Congress? The 
Democratic leadership—they ought to 
understand this; but they will vote 
against him anyway because he is a 
Republican. And if the President can 
sell this to the Republican leadership, 
“T shall eat my hat,” as the Russian 
saying goes.’ 

“‘“Maybe you will have to eat your 
hat, Mr. Stalin,’ I said; it was the 
best I could think of saying at the 
moment.” 

“‘All right,’ Stalin said, ‘let us sup- 
pose that this Congress goes along. 
But what about the next Congress? 
And suppose we make a treaty and set 
up an Agency for Economic Advance- 
ment; where is the money to come from 
if the next time the House refuses to 
appropriate it?’ 

“‘Perhaps we would have to amend 
the Constitution,’ I said. 

“ ‘How long would that take?’ asked 
Stalin. 

“It will not go very fast,’ I said. 

“All right,’ said Stalin, ‘let us dream 
a little longer. Suppose we agree to go 
along, to take five billion dollars worth 
of goods every year, and thus help you 
to stabilize your economy, what do you 
offer us in return, and what guarantees 
can you give us that you will not sud- 
denly refuse to pay your tax?’ 

“Once this system operates,’ I said, 
‘and our economy is geared to the ex- 


port surplus which this system entails, 
how could we jump off the wagon with- 
out precipitating the most frightful 
economic crisis in the history of the 
United States?’ 

“‘That is, of course, true,’ Stalin 
said, ‘and once our economy is geared 
to it, we cannot jump off the wagon 
either; is this what you want? Do you 
want to trap us?’ 

“Hostages, Mr. Stalin,’ I said, ‘the 
President tells me you have liked the 
idea of hostages.’ 

“*Perhaps I do like it;’ Stalin said. 
‘I shall talk this over with Molotov. 
But do not expect us to move fast.’ 

“We cannot move fast either,’ I 
said.” 
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“This is not too bad, Sidney,” I said. 
“Or is it?” 

“No,” said Sidney, “it is not bad at 
all.” 


SEVENTH ENTRY 


This is the account Sidney gave me of 
his latest trip to Moscow. 

“Mr. Curtis,’ Stalin said, ‘Don’t you 
think this is funny. You made the 
bomb. You have quantities of it, and 
you make what you call a generous offer 
to do away with atomic bombs altogeth- 
er. And we do not jump at your offer. 
And instead of just shrugging your 
shoulders about our stupidity you start 
to holler as if we had invented the bomb, 
and as if we had built up a large stock- 
pile of it.’ 

“Mr. Stalin,’ I said, ‘We do not 
understand why you don’t accept our 
offer.’ 

“Don’t you?’ Stalin said, ‘No? You 
really don’t? Just think for a minute, 
Mr. Curtis. Suppose there are no atomic 
bombs; you don’t have them, and we 
don’t have them. But you will still have 
your Navy and your long-range bomb- 
ers and your fighters and your tank 
factories. What use are they? They 
are useful in war. And if there is a 
war, you will use them to carry the 
war to Europe and to our territory. 
We cannot carry the war to your coun- 
try with long-range bombers and TNT 
bombs—not on any scale that would be 
significant. We are not rich enough to 
afford millions and millions of tons of 
TNT and thousands and thousands of 
long-range bombers. No, Mr. Curtis,’ 
Stalin went on, ‘doing away with atomic 
bombs would not necessarily make for 
peace. The Russian people, if they think 
of war, think of the devastation of 
their land, of cities destroyed, of crops 


burned. They do not want war. The 
American people, when they think of 
war, think of soldiers who are sent 
abroad; some of them may not come 
back, but life at home goes on as before. 
We read your Gallup Polls too, you 
know. Your people do not say that they 
want war. They only say they think 
there will be one. Maybe they do not 
want war, but they do not mind it very 
much if there is one. If we cannot have 
general disarmament, maybe Russia is 
better off if there are atomic bombs; 
for if war means that New York and 
Washington, Boston and San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle, will be in 
ruins, maybe your people will think it 
worth a serious effort to avoid war.’” 

“He did not mention Chicago?” I 
asked. 

“He did not,” said Sidney. 

“What does the President think,” I 
asked. 

“He thinks Russia will not accept 
atomic disarmament without general 
disarmament,” said Sidney. 

“But if we have general disarma- 
ment,” I said, “and peace breaks down 
before we could rearm, then Russian 
infantry could overrun France, Holland 
and Belgium; it could overrun Sweden 
and Norway.” 

“Well,” said Sidney, “if war broke 
out today we could not protect any of 
these countries. If they resisted they 
would be utterly destroyed. Would it 
help them much that ultimately we 
would win the war?” “And England,” 
Sidney continued, “Russia could knock 
England out of the war just by using 
V-2 rockets. One fourth of the English 
live in London alone. And what about 
Manchester, Liverpool and the rest of 
the cities?” 

“T do not know about that,” I said, 
“IT am not a military expert. But what 
will preserve the peace if militarily 
Europe is at the mercy of Russia?” 

“We need to create a _ situation,” 
Sidney said, “where continued cooper- 
ation becomes essential for Russia. In- 
centives” said Sidney, “incentives, not 
punishment, is the key to the solution. 
You cannot organize a world community 
on the basis of fear of punishment alone. 
If Russia has an important stake in a 
well-functioning European economy, she 
will be strongly interested in maintain- 
ing European stability. Once a settle- 
ment is reached, why should she want 
to invade any country in Europe, upset 
everything, and risk ultimate defeat 
in war? We have to build an organized 
world community,” said Sidney. “There 
is no other answer to your question.” 
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THE SCIENTISTS’ ORGANIZATION IN 1949 


The Federation of American Scientists 


Clifford Grobstein 
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Federation of American Scientists 

officially was born. Conceived in 
war, nurtured by controversy, the Fed- 
eration fought its way to national at- 
tention even before its christening. 
When the May-Johnson Bill, drafted 
in the War Department, was proposed 
to control atomic energy, and was 
scheduled for House passage without 
genuine hearing or debate, a scien- 
tists’ lobby materialized suddenly in 
Washington. That lobby was the be- 
ginning of the Federation—and, with 
greater or lesser effectiveness, it has 
been in Washington ever since. 

Today, the FAS is a nation-wide or- 
ganization comprising thirteen local 
chapters in nine states, and with mem- 
bers-at-large in twenty-one more states. 
It has a total of some 1,500 members. 

The Federation has been bigger; it 
once boasted over 3,000 members. Like 
many another organization sparked 
into life by an immediate, pressing 
problem, interest in the Federation 
waned as the immediacy of the prob- 
lem seemed to subside. But unlike many 
another similar organization, the Fed- 
eration has survived, largely because 
the times require such an organized 
group of scientists and because FAS 
policies have been sufficiently broad 
and elastic to adjust to altered needs. 
The Bomb was the catalyst for forma- 
tion of the Federation. But the re- 
action mixture was the social con- 
science of science and scientists. “The 
Federation of American Scientists is 
formed,” said the preamble to the con- 
stitution, “to meet the increasingly ap- 
parent responsibility of scientists in 
promoting the welfare of mankind and 
the achievement of a stable world 
peace.” 

The Cold War, which brought the 
atomic control impasse, also high-light- 
ed the difficult problems of fitting one 
peaceful and dispassionate world of 
science into two passionately warring 
worlds of political ideology. During 
the past two years, necessity has dic- 
tated reduced emphasis on the first 
point in the preamble to the Federation 
constitution, i.e., “in the particular field 
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of atomic energy, to urge that the 
United States help initiate and per- 
petuate an effective and workable sys- 
tem of world control based on full co- 
operation among all nations.” Em- 
phasis rather came to be placed on the 
fourth and fifth points, ie., “to safe- 
guard the spirit of free inquiry and 
free interchange of information with- 
out which science cannot flourish,” and 
“to promote those public policies which 
will secure the benefits of science to 
the general welfare.” 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES IN 
PAST TWO YEARS 


A review of the major activities of 
the Federation in the last two years 
clearly indicates this shift of emphasis. 
The Condon affair first brought into the 
headlines the concept of “security risk.” 
Through statements, pamphlets, and 
public meetings the Federation helped 
bring the issue and facts to public at- 
tention. Recognition of the dangers to 
science and democracy inherent in wide- 
spread loyalty checks and _ security 
clearances stimulated the formation of 
an FAS committee, the Scientists’ Com- 
mittee on Loyalty Problems, with head- 
quarters at Princeton. This group has 
given assistance, and advice on their 
rights, to individuals enmeshed in loy- 
alty and clearance procedures, and has 
published a widely-quoted report on 
the clearance procedures in use in vari- 
ous Federal agencies. 

This disproportionate attention by 
the Federal Government to applied and 
military research which has continued 
into the postwar period has re-em- 
phasized the importance of the estab- 
lishment of a National Science Foun- 
dation. The Science Legislation Study 
Group of the Federation’s Washington 
chapter has provided leadership for 
the efforts of the entire organization in 
support of sound NSF legislation. The 
Federation has called for a full-time 
civilian Federal agency—to concentrate 
its support on basic research, but to 
give leadership and perspective to the 
whole national science effort. 

Last spring, the Federation was 
among the first to give the alarm when 





the now famous Hickenlooper investi- 
gation of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion began with an attack on the Com- 
mission’s fellowship program. For a 
time the atmosphere in the FAS Wash- 
ington office, and among the chapters 
as well, was reminiscent of May-John- 
son days. Although active in attempt- 
ing to clarify the entire miscellany of 
charges, the Federation concentrated 
particularly on the initial one, and 
the resulting demand for loyalty oaths 
or FBI investigation of AEC fellows 
whether or not engaged in classified 
work. When this demand crystallized 
in the O’Mahoney amendment to the 
AEC appropriations bill, the Federa- 
tion, along with a number of other 
organizations interested in education 
and civil liberties, opposed it vigor- 
ously. In spite of numerous personal 
interviews with members of the Sen- 
ate, and an impressive number of op- 
posing communications from the coun- 
try at large, the amendment passed 
and became law—the bitter residue of 
Senator Hickenlooper’s incredibly exag- 
gerated charges. But efforts continue 
to prevent the spread of loyalty in- 
vestigation into the rest of science, via 
the National Science Foundation or 
the National Research Council. 

Last summer, the Federation called 
upon President Truman to establish a 
Special Commission on Science and Na- 
tional Security. In so doing, it sought 
to focus attention on the general prob- 
lem underlying the Condon affair, the 
fellowship fight, the difficulties over 
personnel clearance and classification 
of information: How can we safeguard 
in existing knowledge what is truly 
essential to military security, without 
so debilitating science as to sacrifice 
the hope of obtaining additional knowl- 
edge? 

That the shift of emphasis during the 
past two years was indeed a response 
to the times is clear from the experience 
of the past months. Since the an- 
nouncement of the Soviet atomic ex- 
plosion, the pointer of Federation in- 
terest has swung sharply back toward 
the problems of international control of 
atomic energy. FAS chapters are vigor- 
ously discussing suggestions for a new 
policy appropriate to the second stage 
of an accelerating arms race. 

Thus, as it enters its fifth year, the 
Federation has contracted somewhat 
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The British Atomic Scientists’ Association 


R. E. Peierls 


President, Atomic Scientists’ Association 


HE British Atomic Scientists’ 

I Association started in 1946. In 

the beginning, its members were 
almost exclusively scientists who had 
worked on the atomic energy projects 
in Britain, the United States, or Can- 
ada, but gradually membership has 
been widened to include others who 
can speak with authority on the tech- 
nical problems arising from atomic 
energy without having actually served 
on the project. We have not attempted 
to become an organization that would 
cover all scientists since many of the 
functions of such an organization are 
already being tackled by the Associa- 
tion of Scientific Workers. 

Compared to the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists we are a very small 
body of about 140 full members. This 
means that most of our branches con- 
sist of so few members that it is not 
easy to maintain organized local activ- 
ity, and our constitution provides only 
for a national Council elected directly 
by all members (with a procedure for 
co-options to insure full representa- 
tion of large centers and of the vari- 
ous branches of science). Our policy 
has been to make statements in pub- 
lic enly when we could achieve agree- 
ment on the Council, or at least when 
all but one or two members of Council 
were agreed, and the dissentients dis- 
approved of points of emphasis rather 
than points of fact. With a diversity 
of political views among our members, 
this has sometimes meant delay, but 
it has been our principle that scien- 
tists as such can be of use only if 
their statements carry a strong con- 
viction and are not colored by the polit- 
ical views of those who happen to do 
the drafting. 

The first controversial issue in 
which the Association was involved 
concerned atomic energy legislation. 
We had two objections to the Atomic 
Energy Act, one being the very sweep- 
ing secrecy clause, the other being the 
omission of any provision for an ad- 
visory body containing scientists and 
other experts. Our objections were 
largely questions of principle; we knew 
that, in fact, the Government would 
have to consult experts, and we knew 
that it would not try to impose ex- 
cessive secrecy on academic work. This 
fight was lost and, though we dislike 
the law, we have no complaint in either 
respect about the way things work 
out in practice. 


In the case of the Radioactive Sub- 
stances Act, we objected to the first 
draft which would have restricted ex- 
perimental work in universities; here 
the law was eventually improved, 
though we do not know what credit 
belongs to our Association for this 
improvement. 


DISCUSSION OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


We have naturally spent a good deal 
of time discussing international control, 
and we have published three memo- 
randa on the subject. Here we have 
always felt that in a country that 
possesses no atomic bombs and that 
was exceedingly likely to be caught 
between the wheels if there was war, 
we were in a good position to appre- 
ciate some of the difficulties that other 
countries might experience in imple- 
menting the proposals for control, how- 
ever enthusiastic we were about the 
idea in principle. One of our memoran- 
da indeed had the rare distinction of 
being quoted by Mr. Vishinsky as well 
as receiving favorable comment in the 
American press. We have never been 
too optimistic, however, about our abil- 
ity to achieve much toward a reconcilia- 
tion of Eastern and Western views. 


ACTIVITIES IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Part of our activity, of course, has 
consisted in taking part in public dis- 
cussions on the political problems aris- 
ing from atomic energy. To help us 
in this we enrolled a large number of 
associate. members who are, in general, 
not experts but who are interested in 
our problems and prepared to help by 
subscriptions as well as by taking part 
in meetings, etc. They number at 
present about five hundred. Most of 
the work of our branches has lately 
consisted in holding meetings mainly 
for the associate members and other 
members of the general public. We 
have probably disappointed many of 
these by not offering and advocating a 
patent remedy to the international 
crisis. Our line has been to help people 
think about the issues and to examine 
carefully any constructive proposal 
that is offered. We have not so far 
seen a solution which could be worked 
for by organizations in Great Britain 


and which offered a realistic chance of 
success. 

In addition to discussion of the in- 
ternational problem there has been a 
great demand for technical informa- 
tion, though naturally this is not as 
extensive now as it was three years 
ago. Of many activities in this direc- 
tion the most ambitious and most suc- 
cessful was the “Atom Train Exhibi- 
tion,” which contained a large number 
of working models as well as diagrams 
and text and which, mounted in two 
railroad cars, toured the country dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1947-48. 
It was seen by 146,000 people, of whom 
46,000 bought the guide book. The 
sale of this guide book provided a sub- 
stantial reserve for the Association. 
The exhibits have, since, been shown 
in the Middle East, and some of them 
have been combined with those of a 
Scandinavian exhibition which is now 
making a tour of the Continent. 

Other educational work included a 
one-day school for journalists and sev- 
eral open conferences both on technical 
and on general subjects. 

Our journal, the Atomic Scientists’ 
News, may be known to readers of 
the Bulletin. In size, scope, and cir- 
culation it is very modest by compari- 
son. One of its features is a corres- 
pondence column which helps to keep 
before us the most pronounced (if not 
always the most representative) views 
among our associate members. 

Topics of current concern to the 
Association include the problem of civ- 
il defense in Great Britain and the 
rules against Communists (and other 
political extremists) in the Scientific 
Civil Service. The last problem has not 
acquired anything like the proportions 
that it appears to have in the United 
States, but, as long as cases of this 
kind exist, it is important that we 
should consider our attitude to them. 

Lately we have often asked ourselves 
whether the contribution that scien- 
tists can make to the outstanding prob- 
lems is big enough to justify the ef- 
fort of keeping our organization alive. 
lt certainly does not look as large and 
as exciting as it did at the time when 
there seemed to be a real possibility 
of helping to sell the idea of inter- 
national control to the public. But for 
the present it still seems to be neces- 
sary to pursue educational work, to 
watch out for harmful rumors that have 
to be contradicted, to continue among 
ourselves discussions which will keep us 
aware of wider implications of the 
technical side of our work, and to re- 
tain a nucleus ready for action in 
any situation that should make posi- 
tive action by scientists more promis- 
ing than it appears at this time. 
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New York Committee on Atomic Information 


Max Spitalny 
Secretary, NYCAI 


HE New York Committee on Atomic 

Information was incorporated on 
March 15, 1948 under the laws of the 
State of New York for the following 
purposes: 

1. To act as a coordinating unit in 
bringing together groups and individ- 
uals in the City of New York, interested 
in the subject of atomic energy educa- 
tion. 

2. To act as a clearing house in ob- 
taining information on the subject from 
available sources, and in disseminating 
such information to persons and groups 
interested in furthering educational 
programs in atomic energy. 

3. To stimulate and encourage pro- 
grams on atomic energy in cooperation 
with governmental agencies and local 
organizations. 

Accomplishments—W ithout any pub- 
lic appeal for funds and operating with 
a minimum of expense through the 
voluntary efforts and contributions of 
its members, the NYCAI has achieved 
the following: 


1. Brought together representatives 
of many New York City groups for dis- 
cussion of the problems in organizing 
a coordinating council for atomic energy 
education and information in New York. 

2. Organized a Religious and Welfare 
Committee, bringing together the three 
major faiths in a regular series of meet- 
ings during the past two years, and con- 
tinuing in the future. 

8. Encouraged the development of a 
Civilian Protection Group, with em- 
phasis on atomic problems. 

4, Initiated the plan and worked out 
a preliminary program for the Mayor’s 
Committee on Atomic Education and the 
Atomic Energy Exhibit at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, N.Y.C., summer of 1948. 

5. Cooperated with the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission in seeking to de- 
velop and carry forward programs of 
atomic energy education, consistent with 
public welfare and security needs. 

Present activities—The New York 
Committee on Atomic Information, at 
present, is not geared to serve as a 
medium for mass information. It works 
through interested individuals and func- 
tioning committees to stimulate and en- 
courage educational programs. 


1. The Religious and Welfare Com- 
mittee is following through on a con- 
tinuing series of seminar meetings ex- 
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ploring the ethical, social, legal, health 
and medical, economic, educational and 
international effects and implications of 
atomic energy. 


2. Additional working committees are 
organized as the need arises. A Legal 
Committee is now functioning and coop- 
erating with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee of the Association of the Bar, 
whose formation was stimulated by a 
meeting of the Religious and Welfare 
Committee devoted to the legal effects 
and implications of atomic energy. 


An Insurance Committee is now stu- 
dying the present status of the im- 
pact of atomic energy in the insurance 
field. 

8. A speakers’ bureau is now func- 
tioning, providing lectures, films, or 
forum programs on atomic energy in 
the New York metropolitan area. 

Officers—The officers of NYCAI for 
the year 1949-1950 are: 

Chairman: Murray S. Levine, Attorney 
Vice-Chairman: Dr. Hugh C. Wolfe 
Physics Department 
Cooper Union, N.Y.C. 
Vice-Chairman: Harry Lewis 
Board of Education 
New York City 
Treasurer: Maurice P. Davidson, 
Attorney 
Secretary: Max Spitalny 
RCA Institutes 





Religious and Welfare Committee of NYCAI 


L. C. Longarzo 


Chairman, Religious and Welfare Committee 


HE discovery and release of atomic 

energy in a period of social and 
political ferment with rampant political 
power divorced from civilized ethical 
norms of conduct, poses momentous 
moral problems. 


The religious, welfare, scientific, in- 
dustrial, and educational leadership of 
New York City combined their forces 
and energies in creating, in the early 
part of 1948, the Religious and Welfare 
Committee of the New York Commit- 
tee on Atomic Information, Inc., for a 
sustained and coordinated critical anal- 
ysis and review of the ethical problems 
of the Atomic Age. 

As of December, 1949, the Religious 
and Welfare Committee has sponsored 
eleven explanatory sessions, covering 
the ethical, social, legal, biological, med- 
ical, health, economic, educational, and 
international effects and implications of 
atomic energy. The minutes and biblio- 
graphies of these sessions may be ob- 


tained by writing to the New York Com- 
mittee on Atomic Information, Inc., 39 
Broadway (Rm. 1901) New York 6, 
New York, for a price list of the publi- 
cations of the Religious and Welfare 
Committee. 


Four exploratory sessions have been 
scheduled for 1950: 


1. Secrecy and Security in Science 
and Democracy; 


2. Congressional and Political Con- 
trols of Atomic Energy; 


3. Educational Effects and Implica- 
tions of Atomic Energy in History, 
Ethics, and Philosophy; and 


4. Military Effects and Implications 
of Atomic Energy. 


The Religious and Welfare Commit- 
tee is primarily an exploratory study 
group. It does not engage in propa- 
ganda and pressure activities. 
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The Council on Atomic Implications 


Albert Gotlieb 


Executive Secretary, Council on Atomic Implications 


HE Council on Atomic Implications, 

Inc., at the University of Southern 
California, is organized as a non-profit 
educational corporation. Most mem- 
bers are faculty or students. 


It is a direct result of the educational 
work done by atomic scientists, since it 
began in 1946 when a student-faculty 
“bull-session” discussed the formation 
of the Emergency Committee of Atomic 
Scientists and its call for atomic edu- 
cation. Dr. Robert B. Pettengill is fa- 
culty sponsor, and Albert Gotlieb is 
executive secretary. The Council is sup- 
ported by contributions and lecture fees. 

Activities fall into five categories: 

1. Information gathering—building a 
research and reference file on all social 
implications and peacetime uses of 
atomic energy, and atomic education 
work. A photo file, library, and three- 
year clipping file of the New York 
Times and New York Herald-Tribune 
are available. 


Grobstein: Federation 
of American Scientists 


(Continued from page 58) 


in membership, but has broadened in 
experience and interests, and has clari- 
fied its concept. The field of activity 
of the FAS includes those public ques- 
tions which affect the progress of sci- 
ence, or those on which scientists have 
special competence. The past six 
months have seen a modest but meas- 
urable recovery of the membership 
curve and a marked increase in stabil- 
ity. The Newsletter, sent at intervals 
to every member is becoming an ex- 
pected and respected summary of polit- 
ical and other news of interest to sci- 
entists. The Washington office (one 
salaried employee under supervision of 
a volunteer Executive Secretariat and 
supplemented by many local volun- 
teers) provides a listening-post in nor- 
mal times and a rallying point in emer- 
gency. 

The level of activity and membership 
of the Federation undvubtedly will con- 
tinue to fluctuate in response to the 
needs of the times. But the Federation 
is here to stay—because there will 
never again be times when science and 
scientists can remain untrammelled by 
politics, or when politicians will not 
need the counsel and pressures of scien- 
tists. 


2. Campus activity — giving weekly 
film showings; providing speakers; and 
making reference file available to stu- 
dents. 

3. Community activity—filling speak- 
er and movie engagements; running a 
rental film library; participating in ra- 
dio programs. 


4. Nationwide activity — providing a 
clearing house; answering requests for 
information and materials; furnishing 
mailing list. 

5. Special projects — production of 
two color filmstrips; movie, photograph 
kit, slide sets, needed publications; 
atomic education of key individuals. 
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Fellowship Program 


The Curtailment of the AEC 


(Continued from page 34) 


Energy Commission panels to select 
fellows. 


8. If it is not possible for the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission to set up panels, 
the Natonal Research Council will upon 
request make an assessment of the 
qualifications of the fellows and a re- 
port on the progress of their work. 

4. Announcements should be made 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the extent of the participation, if any, 
of the National Research Council should 
be made clear. 


5. In announcing the fellowships we 
believe it the duty of the Atomic Ener- 
zy Commission to see that the prospec- 
tive fellows are told the nature of FBI 
investigation and the criteria by which 
decisions are to be made by the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission. 


6. Our special misgivings about FBI 
investigation and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission clearance do not apply to can- 
didates for secret work. 


MR. WILSON'S REPLY 
NOVEMBER 17 


We understand that the Academy 
does not believe that the National Re- 
search Council should accept the re- 
sponsibility for administering the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission fellowship pro- 
gram as altered by the amendment to 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act of 1950. We regret that the re- 
strictions imposed by the fellowship 
rider have made it necessary for the 
National Academy of Sciences to come 
to that conclusion. We feel, and we 
know you must also feel, that fairness 
to prospective fellowship applicants de- 
mands a statement in the near future 
of the status of the fellowship program. 
We are therefore writing to inquire if 
it would be acceptable to the National 
Academy of Sciences to have the Na- 
tional Research Council administer a 
fellowship program limited, during the 
period the restrictions of the amend- 
ment apply, by the conditions listed 
below. 

1. No new appointments are to be 
made to predoctoral fellowships, ex- 
cept possibly for a small number of fel- 
lowships in secret fields. 

2. The present broad program of 
postdoctoral fellowships is to be lim- 
ited to those candidates whose pro- 
posed research is such that, in the 
opinion of the Commission, a high prob- 
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ability exists of subsequent employ- 
ment requiring access to secret data. 
Fellows would not be obligated, how- 
ever, to accept subsequent employment 
by the Commission or one of its con- 
tractors. We would expect this limita- 
tion to confine postdoctoral fellowships 
in the physical sciences to fewer fields 
than are now open. The present pro- 
gram of postdoctoral fellowships in the 
biological and medical sciences would 
continue at its present level with the 
indicated redirection of emphasis. 

3. Fellows now under appointment 
are to be candidates for re-appoint- 
ment under the criteria for scientific 
competence previously applied by the 
National Research Council, without re- 
gard to the additional requirements 
listed in the previous paragraphs. 

4. The National Research Council is 
to have no responsibility for loyalty de- 
termination procedures other than sub- 
mitting to the Commission the names 
of fellowship applicants and the names 
of those applicants judged by the Coun- 
cil to merit fellowships on the basis of 
scientific promise. Public announce- 
ment is to be made that the National 
Research Council will notify applicants 
of acceptance or rejection on scientific 
grounds, and the Commission will notify 
applicants of acceptance or rejection on 
grouds of security or loyalty. 

It is our opinion that a fellowship 
program thus reconstituted would make 
a valuable contribution to the work of 
the Commission. The administrative 
experience of the National Research 
Council, and its established reputation 
fer sound scientific judgment, would 
guarantee maximum effectiveness of 
such a program. 


DR. RICHARDS’ LETTER 
NOVEMBER 30 


I can now inform you that, should 
you make the request, the National 
Academy of Sciences will authorize the 
National Research Council to adminis- 
ter a new program of AEC fellowships 
consisting of the following provisions: 

1. No new predoctoral fellowships 
will be offered. 

2. In order that commitments in an- 
nouncements of the predoctoral fellow- 
ships and of the postdoctoral medical 
fellowships for 1949-50 shall be ful- 
filled, applications for renewal of cur- 
rent fellowships in those categories 





will be solicited by the National Re- 
search Council and renewal recom- 
mended for those whose progress war- 
rants it. However, because of the 
amendment to the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act of 1950, such recom- 
mendations can become effective only 
after the applicant has been investi- 
gated as to character, associations, and 
loyalty by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and clearance given by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Hence, 
those whose applications for renewal 
are approved by the National Research 
Council will receive from the Atomic 
Energy Commission a copy of the 
amendment referred to above and a 
personnel security questionnaire which 
must be filled out and returned before 
the FBI investigation can be initiated. 
Decisions by AEC, based upon the FBI 
report, will determine the fellowship 
awards. 

3. The National Research Council will 
administer a limited program of post- 
doctoral fellowships in the physical 
sciences, biology, biophysics, and medi- 
cine for advanced training in fields 
of secret work or in problems which 
require access to restricted data. For 
holders of these fellowships, FBI in- 
vestigation and full security clearance 
constitute an accepted requirement. 

In the physical sciences, the fields 
of study will be limited to those close- 
ly related to the AEC program, such 
as the chemistry and nuclear physics 
of elements of atomic number greater 
than 90, the neutron physics of various 
elements, the effects of high energy 
radiation on matter, the chemistry of 
the elements in the fission-products 
range and the separation of isotopes. 

In biology, biophysics, and medicine, 
the research fields will include experi- 
mental aspects related to atomic ener- 
gy which require the use of the special 
facilities available in the AEC in- 
stallations and/or access to restricted 
data. This work would include studies 
such as the physiological and toxicolog- 
ical effects of fission products, and the 
development of radiation instruments 
as applied to biological and health 
physics problems of a classified na- 
ture. 

Since, in this postdoctoral program, 
considerations of classification policy, 
security clearance, and the AEC pro- 
gram play so great a part, it is deemed 
inappropriate for the National Re- 
search Council to agree permanently to 
administer it; hence the administra- 
tive commitments set forth in this let- 
ter do not extend beyond June 30, 1951, 

I think you understand that the 
radical change from the previously 
existing AEC fellowship program rep- 
resented by the provisions stated above 
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is the consequence of the belief held 
by the Council of the National Academy 
and by the majority of its members 
who have expressed themselves that 
FBI investigation of AEC fellows who 
work in nonclassified fields and who 
do not have access to restricted data 
is unnecessary from the standpoint of 
the national security and unwise from 
the standpoint of the advance of sci- 
ence in the United States. 

It is also understood that had the 
Atomic Energy Commission determined 
to conduct the administration of a 
broader fellowship program, the Na- 
tional Academy and the National Re- 
search Council would have been glad 
to assist with scientific advice to the 
full extent of their competence. 

7 * + 


On December 9 the Commission wrote 
to Dr. Richards, accepting the condi- 
tions set forth by the National Acade- 
my and outlining the revised fellow- 
ship program. 


THE CURTAILED FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED BY 
AEC ON DECEMBER 16 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
announces the provisions under which 
the AEC fellowship program will be 
administered by the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of 
Sciences during the 1950-1951 academic 
year. They are: 

1. No new predoctoral fellowships 
will be offered. The Commission plans 
to explore further the desirability of 
sponsoring in some way a predoctoral 
fellowship program in fields relating 
to atomic energy and intends to seek 
the advice of the National Academy of 
Sciences on this question. 

2. New postdoctoral fellowships in 
the physical sciences, biology, biophys- 
ics, and medicine will be offered, but 
only for advanced training in fields of 
research closely related to the national 
atomic energy program wherein ac- 
cess to secret data is required or desir- 


able. No new postdoctoral fellowships 
will be awarded until applicants have 
been investigated as to character, as- 
sociations, and loyalty by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and granted 
full security clearance by the AEC for 
access to “restricted data” as required 
by the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 


3. To fulfil previous commitments, 
applications for renewal of current non- 
secret predoctoral fellowships and post- 
doctoral medical fellowships will be 
accepted. Such renewals, however, will 
be granted only to applicants who 
have been investigated by the FBI and 
granted “fellowship approval” as to 
loyalty by the AEC, as required by the 
Independent Offices Appropriations Act 
for fiscal year 1950, which became effec- 
tive August 24. 


These provisions were developed in 
consultations between the AEC and the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


Under the program set up for next 
year, it is expected that about 75 new 
awards will be offered and about 175 
renewals of current fellowships grant- 
ed. Cost of the program during the 
next fiscal year is estimated to be be- 
tween $600,000 to $900,000 depending 
upon the number of new awards that 
are actually made. 


At present there are 421 AEC fel- 
lows, including 403 who are currently 
at work and 18 who will begin their 
studies within the next few weeks. 
Of these, 30 are engaged in research 
work requiring access to secret data 
and have therefore been granted full 
security clearance; and 391 are en- 
gaged in nonsecret work. Of those 
engaged in nonsecret work, 77 were 
appointed or re-appointed after August 
24, when the 1950 Appropriations Act 
took effect, and therefore have been in- 
vestigated and granted fellowship ap- 
proval as to loyalty; and 314 were ap- 
pointed before August 24 and there- 
fore have only been required to sign 
the loyalty oath and non-Communist 
affidavit required of all fellows since 
May 22. Cost of the program during 


the current fiscal year will be about 
$1,500,000. 

In establishing the limited program 
for the 1950-51 academic year, the AEC 
considered and rejected the possibil- 
ity that the AEC itself take over ad- 
ministration of the program on its 
present basis. This possibility was re- 
jected for the following reasons: 


1. The AEC believes any fellowship 
program affecting a substantial num- 
ber of students training in broad and 
established fields of science should be 
administered by a scientific or educa- 
tional organization. While an executive 
agency of the Government may proper- 
ly sponsor such a program, it should 
not administer it. 

2. The National Academy of Scien- 
ces, the senior agency for cooperation 
between the Government and the scien- 
tific community, has gone on record as 
opposing FBI investigation of fellows 
appointed to nonsecret work. It would 
be extremely difficult to administer an 
effective fellowship program that did 
not have the full support of the sci- 
entific community. 


The AEC also announced today that 
the fellowships in health physics, for- 
merly a part of the NRC-adminis- 
tered predoctoral program, now dis- 
continued, will be continued in the next 
academic year although they will not 
be administered by the NRC. Alter- 
nate arrangements for the administra- 
tion of the health physics program are 
now being worked out. Fellowship 
awards in health physics, of which 
there will be about 20 next year, will 
continue to be conditioned upon FBI 
investigation and full security clear- 
ance by the AEC, as they have been 
in the past. 


The actions announced here do not 
affect the research work being car- 
ried on at the AEC’s three National 
Laboratories by graduate students. At 
present there are 15 such students 
using the facilities of the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, 10 at the Argonne 
National Laboratory, and 7 at Oak 
Ridge. 
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@e SECURITY SURVEY PANEL.— 
The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
has recently appointed an advisory 
panel to assist in a survey of the or- 
ganization and functions of its Secur- 
ity Division. The panel has been asked 
to consider the qualifications desired 
in a Director of the Division of Secur- 
ity and to suggest candidates for this 
position which has been vacant since 
May, 1949, when Admiral John Gin- 
grich resigned. The panel will include 
John S. Bugas, chairman; J. Arthur 
Mullin, Dr. Paul E. Klopsteg, and 
David Luke Hopkins. 


@ REACTOR DEVELOPMENT 
TRAINING SCHOOL.—The AEC has 
recently established a Reactor Develop- 
ment Training School at Oak Ridge. 
The courses will accomodate sixty stu- 
dents, half of which will be drawn from 
private industry and from government 
laboratories; the other half from col- 
lege graduates hired by Oak Ridge as 
regular employees. The national re- 
actor program has thus far been seri- 
ously handicapped by a shortage of 
trained men in the reactor field. 


@ CIVIL DEFENSE.—The AEC, in 
cooperation with the National Security 
Resources Board and the General Serv- 
ices Administration, will sponsor a se- 
ries of one-week “teacher training” 
courses in the medical problems of 
atomic warfare for selected representa- 
tives of the medical profession. State 
medical societies, accredited medical 
schools, and state and large-city gov- 
ernments will be invited by the NSRB 
to nominate representatives to the 
courses, the first three of which will 
begin in March. Those trained in the 
courses will instruct physicians and 
nurses in local areas as part of state 
and municipal civil defense programs. 

The injuries to be expected in an 
atomic bomb burst are described in a 
report, “Medical Aspects of Atomic 
Weapons,” submitted by the AEC and 
the Department of Defense to the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board on 
January 7. This report will be sent to 
the state governors for guidance in 
the development of civil defense plans. 
It is hoped to include a summary of 
this report in a future issue of the 
Bulletin. An earlier AEC report de- 
scribing the effects of an atomic bomb 
on the City of Washington was pub- 
lished in the December, 1949, Bulletin. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


@ NEW WEAPON TESTS.—The Com- 
mission’s Proving Ground at Eniwetok 
Atoll in the Marshall Islands is the 
site chosen for a new series of tests 
of atomic weapons announced by the 
Department of Defense and the AEC. 


@ COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY.—Over a year ago, the 
Industrial Advisory Group appointed 
by the AEC to study ways in which 
industry might increasingly participate 
in atomic energy development, submit- 
ted its recommendations to the Com- 
mission (see Bulletin, V, February, 
1949, 51-56). The Commission has re- 
cently taken several steps in line with 
these recommendations. 

In August a three-man Advisory 
Committee was chosen from the elec- 
tric power industry to cooperate with 
the government in the development of 
industrial atomic power. It will study 
the Commission’s reactor program to 
identify areas of interest to the in- 
dustry and submit, by March 31, recom- 
mendations for a continuing program 


Activities of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


of cooperation in those areas. 

In December, a working party of rep- 
resentatives of technical and engineer- 
ing societies and business press was 
selected by the Commission to examine 
declassifiable technological information 
in the field of metallurgy to determine 
its possible value to industry. 

On December 28 the Commission re- 
leased sixty-seven patents to the U.S. 
Patent Office, granting non-exclusive 
royalty-free licenses on the listed pat- 
ents and requesting that abstracts be 
prepared for publication in the U.S. 
Patent Office Official Gazette. 

Fifty-seven declassified and unclas- 
sified reports were issued by the Com- 
mission in October, and 140 more were 
issued in November, bringing the total 
for the first eleven months of 1949 
to 877. 

The Commission has recently author- 
ized the sale of 200 pounds of uranium 
metal for use, under AEC license, in 
private research and industrial insti- 
tutions in the United States. 


News from Abroad 


@ ALL-EUROPE NUCLEAR INSTI- 
TUTE.—The resolution that an All- 
Europe Institute of Nuclear Physics 
be established was adopted by the 
European Cultural Conference which 
met in Lausanne, Switzerland in mid- 
December. The 150 delegates at the 
meeting are leaders of the European 
Movement. 


@ BRITAIN.—Construction of the sixth 
atomic energy establishment in Britain 
is planned for this year. The new site 
will be at Capenhurst, near Chester. 

The Ministry of Supply (British 
counterpart to the USAEC) has an- 
nounced that work on the building of 
Britain’s third pile at Windscale Works, 
Sellafield, has been suspended. 

At Harwell, the British research es- 
tablishment, a 180 Mev. cyclotron, the 
largest in Europe, has been completed 
and is in use. 

Scotland Yard is using radioactive 
materials for experiments in crime de- 
tection. It hopes to use radioactive 
materials to mark the trail of railway 
thieves. 


@ GERMANY.—Allied permission to 
engage in atomic research will be re- 
quested by West German scientists, ac- 
cording to Dr. Werner Heisenberg. 


@ CANADA.—Canada has initiated a 
radioisotope export program similar to 
that of the United States and Great 
Britain. Canadian-produced isotopes, 
now available to U.S. research, will be 
especially useful in certain work since 
the Chalk River, Ontario, reactor pro- 
duces some radioactive materials in 
higher concentrations than are pos- 
sible in the U.S. reactors. 


@ BELGIUM.—Belgium will spend the 
equivalent of $400,000 on atomic re- 
search during each of the next three 
years. The Ministry of Education will 
make this amount available in grants 
to the Inter-university Institute for 
Nuclear Research. The studies will be 
non-military, and the results will be 
exchanged with foreign countries. 


@ NORWAY.—An atomic pile will be 
constructed this year at Kjeller Air- 
drome, near Oslo, to supply isotopes 
for scientific research and medical pur- 
poses. Capacity of the pile will be 
100 kilowatts. 


@ FRANCE.—One milligram of pluto- 
nium has been produced in the reactor 
at Chatillon which began operation 
on December 15, 1948. France thus 
becomes the fifth nation to possess pure 
plutonium. 
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“... fulfilling toward a United World the task that was fulfilled for 
the United States by the Federalist Papers.”—Hanorp C. Uney. 


JANUARY— 
Nuremberg . oP ste . Justice Robert H. Jackson 
A Re-examination of America’s Conscience Lewis Mumford 
FEBRUARY— 
Mental Health and the World Community . . Herman Finer 
Global Ideas Stir Capitol Hill 
A Report on Congressional Hearings (with 
Meyer and Cranston, Owen Roberts and 
Culbertson ) 
AND FOLLOWING: 
Representation in a World Legislature. Charles Merriam 
Decline of Liberty and of Mr. Laski Hans Morgenthau 
The “Goal of Mankind” . G. A. Borgese 
Reactions and Comments on the Chicago Plan Hannelore Zander 
Food, Population, Development of Backward Areas 


Contributions by R. G. Tugwell, James Warburg, 
Henri Folmer, George H. Olmsted 


What about Russia now that the bomb is no secret? 
Can we “neutralize” Europe? What outlook for Asia? 


THESE are the questions with which Common Cause deals—the vital, throbbing problems of 
our time. Each issue, now appearing in a smart new cover and larger size, brings you articles, 
essays, reviews, and information on the development of the world community. 


READ contributions from some of the world’s foremost thinkers, such men as: Claude Bour- 
det, Albert Camus, Alan Cranston, Harold Lasswell, Charles E. Merriam, Cord Meyer, Lewis 
Mumford, Ignazio Silone, Louis Sohn, Henry Usborne, Quincy Wright, beside members of 
the Committee as listed below. 

One additional dollar brings you the Committee's « _. the most mature thinking 


Preliminary Draft of a World Constitution. on the subject so far.”—Lire. 


Common Cause, published by the University of ‘e 
Chicago Press, is the monthly organ of the Commit- 
tee To Frame a World Constitution at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Members of the Committee are: 
Robert M. Hutchins, G. A. Borgese, Mortimer J. 
Adler, Stringfellow Barr, Albert Guérard, Harold A. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Please send me Common Cause: 
Regular: [ ] 1 year, $4.00 
Student: [ ] 1 year, $3.00 
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THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS 


WHO STARTED the first nuclear chain reaction in Chicago on December 2, 1942, 
did not simultaneously discover a ready-made solution for the problems of atomic 


energy. 


THEY WERE, however, the first to perceive the dynamic role which atomic energy 


was to play in world affairs. 


AS CITIZENS they believed in enlightened public opinion as the basis of democracy. 


AS SCIENTISTS they recognized the importance of accurate information as a basis 
for the development of constructive public policy. 


OUT OF THEIR EARLY KNOWLEDGE of atomic energy and 
their concern for public understanding came . . . 


THE BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS 


A monthly journal now universally recognized 


as the principal source and established forum 


of contemporary discussion on atomic energy. 


The Bulletin has brought the following articles to its readers: 


Walter Isard and Vincent Whitney 
The Development of Atomic Power 
David F. Cavers 
Atomic Power versus World Security 
J. Robert Oppenheimer 
The International Control of Atomic Energy 
Jacques Maritain 
The Scientist and the Community 
David E. Lilienthal 
Public Employment or Public Pillory 
Bernard Brodie 
Navy Department Thinking on the Atomic Bomb 
Freedom Demands Responsibility 
A Symposium: C. Daniel, A. M. Squires, Eric Ashby, 
A. P. Lerner, A. D. Ritchie, H. C. Urey, M. von 


Laue, N. Wiener, H. S. W. Massey, Jacques 
Maritain 
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L. Kowarski 

Atomic Energy Developments in France 
Soviet Statements on Atomic Energy and U. S. 

Answers 
Tracy B. Augur 

The Dispersal of Cities as a Defense Measure 
Bart J. Bok, Francis Friedman, and 
Victor Weisskopf 

Security Regulations in Nuclear Research 
Brien McMahon 

Should We Reveal the Size of Our Stockpile? 
J. H. Manley 

The Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
The Russian Purge of Genetics 
History of the Conflict, with Commentaries by 


Sewall Wright, L. C. Dunn, Karl Sax, 
T. Dobzhansky 


Yearly Subscription $5.00 








